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FORGETTING OUR REST. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Was it only, dear Saviour, in days long departed, 
Thy people went burdened, forgetting their rest, 
Full often were lonely, and nigh broken-hearted, 
The while from life’s feast dropped the sweet and 
the zest? 


Ah! still do we wander, like sheep on the moun- 
tains, 
Still, weary of marching, fall out of the line; 
Try earth’s broken cisterns, instead of the fountains 
Fed ever with draughts from the waters divine. 


Though wayward we turn from the grace of thy 
giving, 
And seek human help, with our faces from thee, 
Thy gentleness guides us, O God of the living! 
Thy pity is deep’as the waves of the sea! 


And back from the past to our wavering column, 
The faithless, the feeble, forlorn, and depressed, 
Comes the chiding of heaven, so tender and solemn, 

“Why thus have my people forgotten their rest?” 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Assessment of women who want to vote 
for school committee closes October 1. 


+++ 
++ 


The Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts 
are preparing for fall work. Several of 
them have already held their annual meet- 
ings and organized for action. They can 
do much by looking after the nomination 
of senators and representatives to the Leg- 
islature who are right on the suffrage ques- 
tion. They should begin early with peti- 
tions. Study of city and town govern- 
ment will be useful for the Leagues. 


aw 
*?e+ 


One of the most interesting papers read 
at the meeting of the American Advance- 
ment of Science Society was by Mrs. 
Nellie S. Kedzie, of the Department of 
Household Economy and Hygiene in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, on the 
subject ‘*Food moulds the Race.” 


+++ 
“e+ 


At a Conference of Anti-saloon Repub- 
licans held last Tuesday, at Wesleyan 











Hall, Mr. H. H. Faxon, in his opening ad- | 
dress, made a spirited and earnest plea for | 


woman suffrage. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
offered the following resolutions, which 
were added to those reported by the busi- 
hess committee for consideration : 

Resolved, That in view of the recent emphatic 
peveler verdict against constitutional prohibition, 

will be wise to make special effort to diminish 
the evils of intemperance by taking eevee of 
the restrictive features of the local option law, 
and by securing a full and faithful enforcement 
of the laws already enacted. 

Resolved, That, as a logical and consistent ap- 
Plication of the principle of local option, we will 
ask our next lature to give women who vote 
for school committee the right to vote for all city 
and town officers. 

The first of the above, being substan- 
tially covered by other resolutions, was 
afterwards withdrawn, and the last one 
was amended by adding the words “and 
upon the question of granting licenses for 
the sale of liquor,” and it was then adopt- 
ed by an almost unanimous vote. This 
action, if sustained in good faith by the 
Anti-saldon Republicans in the next Leg- 
islature, may materially help to carry the 
Municipal woman suffrage bill. 


++» 
7? 


Regarding, as we do, the votes of women 
48 essential to a full and faithful enforce- 
ment of Temperance legislation, we con- 
sider the adoption of this woman suffrage 
resolution as a hopeful and significant 





fact, likely to have important political 
results. Messrs. Crapo and Brackett, the 
leading Republican candidates for nom- 
ination for governor, are both of them earn- 
est and reliable friends of woman suffrage. 


+++ 
~?e+ 


On Wednesday, Sept. 4, the Massachu- 
setts Prohibitionists held their State Con- 
vention at Worcester, and nominated Dr. 
John Blackmer, of Springfield, for Gov- 
ernor. Hon. George Kempton, the perma- 
nent chairman, in his address to the ‘Men 

| and Women of the Convention,” defined 
the mission of the National Prohibition 
Party to be “‘the work of redeeming the 
nation from the greatest scourge of man- 
| kind, and the work of enfranchising the 
| women of the United States,” and closed 
| by saying: 
‘‘Our position and platform had the ih- 
dorsement, as voters with us years ago, of 
| those noble, immortal benefactors of man- 

kind, Garrison and Phillips. In later 
| years has been added the crowning glory 
| of approval by the earnest, faithful, self- 
sacrificing women of the National Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union. 

‘What more can we ask, except that 
thousands of voters be added weekly to 
our membership, and when the women can 
be included, I, for one, shall say amen!” 

Mr. Kempton’s remarks in advocacy of 
woman suffrage were heartily applauded, 
and the platform adopted contained the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That we believe in oy restin 
on the relations of the citizens to the State, an 
not on color, race or sex. 

The Pennsylvania State Prohibition 
Convention, held at Harrisburg, August 
28, adopted the following plank: 

That all citizens, without distinction of sex, 
race or nationality, should have the power of the 
ballot (upon such educational basis as the Legis- 
lature may deem wise) for their protection and 
the advancement of the best interests of the State. 


«++ 
*<-+ 


The late Nebraska State Prohibition 
convention also received women as dele- 
gates, appointed them on the committees, 
| nominated Mrs. Jennie F. Holmes, of Te- 

cumseh, for Regent of the State Univer- 
sity, and emphatically resolved : 


‘‘We favor the complete enfranchisement of 
| women.” 

















| +o 
At the opening session of the National 
| Woman's Relief Corps at Milwaukee, Aug. 
| 28, brief addresses were made by Clara 
| Barton, Mrs. John A. Logan, Gov. Hoard, 
Mayor Brown, and others. Rev. Myron 
Reed, speaking of the part that women 
bear in times of war, said “the thought 
Florence Nightingale a greater person than 
either Napoleon or Lord Cardigan, and in 
every village there should be a monument 
to the brave soldiers, but a higher and 
whiter one to the mothers, widows, wives 
and sweethearts.”” The reports showed 
that the present membership is 15,000, and 
that the departments and detached corps 
have expended in the work of relief $54,- 
| 479. Steps were taken toward establishing 
| a Home for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives 
and Mothers. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. Frances Wood, of Topeka, 





an. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Catherine E. Hirst, of 

Louisville; Mrs. C. G. Bruner, of Altoona, Pa. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Annie E. Grubb, of Camden, 


N. J. 
Chaplain—Mrs. N. C. Reynolds, of Chicago. 
Counsellor—Mrs. E. Roby, of Chicago. 
Council of Administration — Mrs. Julia M. 
Johnson, of Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. Nellie P. Ander- 
son, of San Antonio, Cal.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Gerwig, of Allegheny, Pa. 


———_ ~~ 


The ‘Ecclesiastical Emancipation of 
Women,” to quote Miss Willard’s apt 
phrase, is progressing. Last week’ the 
State Conference of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, in session at Wheeling, West 
| Va., decided to admit women delegates, 
after a bitter fighj on the question which 
has been pending for several years. The 
vote was close, but Mrs. B. M. Strickler, a 
well-known church worker, has the dis- 
tinction of being the firet woman delegate 
with voice and vote in the Conference. 





o> 





The Louisville Commercial Club has de- 
clined to admit women members, on the 
ground that in the organization of the 
Club it was ‘‘not intended” to admit wom- 
en, and it would not be expedient. The 
buying and selling and business of the 
commercial women of Louisville will prob- 
ably not be affected in the least by this 
action. 


+++ 
-~<e+ 


The New York Philanthropist makes this 
timely comment upon some recent occur- 
rences : 

“It is a hopeful of the times that 
recently in this pty palin ae ty local offi- 
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cial, and president of a leading political 
association, detected in a fradulent effort 
to put away his wife, has ‘been com- 
pelled by an indignant public sentiment 
to resign his presidency, and is likely also 
to resign, or removed, from his public 
office. A Charleston, 8. C., physician, be- 
lieved to be guilty of murder growing out 
of the attempted seduction of a young 
girl, though acquitted by a jury, has been 
widely denounced, and has either been 
constrained to resign, or has been ex- 
pelled from various organizations, medical 
and otherwise, with which he has hitherto 
been connected. Even the young German 
Emperor, who, it is stated, is father of a 
child by an unmarried mother, has latter- 
ly felt obliged to make more adequate pro- 
vision than hitherto, for both child and 
mother. These are indications of the 
growth of a more healthy public sentiment 
concerning the demands of purity and 
honor among men.” 





+++ 
*<e-+ 


The American Educational Association 
of Chicago has received a munificent offer 
from Col. J. M. Warren, of Warrenville, Ill., 
of a valuable tract of land for the estab- 
lishment and endowment of a school and 
home for the homeless and friendless girls 
for whom the association is caring. 


+e 4 


The Boston Journal wisely devotes near- 
ly a column to the obligation good citizens 
are under to attend the caucus, ‘*where 
the initial step of the campaign is taken.” 
It quotes with approval Prof. Thorpe, who 
urges that ‘the caucus should be kept just 
and pure.” But a majority of the citizens 
of Massachusetts are denied access to the 
caucus. As the care-takers of the little 
children and of the homes, the women are, 
above all other citizens, interested in hav- 
ing the caucus ‘‘just and pure.’’ Will the 
Journal consent to let the women help the 
men to have the caucus made right? 





+ ee - 





The Cycle is the name of a new bi-weekly. 
magazine devoted to the interests of wom- 
en. It is to be edited by Mrs. J. P. Croly 
(Jennie June) and published by Mrs. C. J. 
Haley, 148 East 46th Street, New York 
City. 


The Nebraska Methodist does not take 
kindly to some of the Eastern vaticinations 
in regard to woman suffrage, and has this | 
to say of one of them: 


“Dr. Buckley, ‘with little fear of being | 
discounted as a false prophet,’ desires to | 
‘record the prediction that ten years from 
now woman suffrage will not exist in any 
of the States of the Union, except in some 
of those having the least population, and 
those mostly in the newest regions of the 
West.’ If the Bible is true, that ‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,’ then the 
Doctor would do as he has always done, 
very little to give women the right to pro- 
tect themselves or their homes by the bal- 
lot. The insinuation involved, in allowing 
this to be possible only in the Western 
States, illustrates afresh the pitiable and 
wilful antagonism of some men to Western 
intelligence. We like conservatism, but | 
Dr. Buckley has it too badly.” 


panne | 
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WOMAN'S INDUSTRIAL SPHERE. 


A characteristic of summer-resort letters 
this year is the description of girls and | 
women who are found engaged in unusual | 
occupations. | 

From Martha’s Vineyard comes an ac- 
count of a dumb woman who owns and | 
manages a small schooner and is one of the | 
best fishermen on the island. She lives 
alone aboard her schooner, with a huge 
Newfoundland dog and kitten. She knows 
all the best feeding grounds, has good luck 
with her lobster pots, makes a fair living, 
and, though speechless, she is shrewd in 
disposing of her catches, and in the inter- | 
vals of fishing, peddles thread and buttons 
and small wares amoung the scattered coast | 
families. 

Another fisherwoman is reported near. | 
Cincinnati, O., who has boats to hire and 
who can row and fish as well as any man, 
and is familiar with every flower on the 
river bank. Her occupation does not seem 
to have disturbed her ‘‘place in nature” in 
the least, since she has married four times 
and borne three pairs of twins. 

Down in Maine the summer idlers came 
across three women farmers who have 
about two hundred acres and make farm- 
ing pay. They raise all the crops of the 
general farmer, ride the mowing-machines 
and reapers, and help in all the work of 
planting and harvesting. They have a fine 
apple orchard, and raise and can small 
fruits for the Boston market. They em- 
ploy and superintend two or three farm 
laborers, read the Atlantic Monthly, and 
take an interest in temperance and dress- 
reform. They arein excellent health, like 
their work, and make a comfortable living. 
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| took his products to market, and she began 


| the county fair and won premiums. 


| chooses, or rather everything at which she 


| ing the week ending Aug. 20, 1889, as fol- 
| lows: 


At Lake George the summer tourists 
found a shrewd woman who amused them 


| 


with the hum of an old-fashioned loom, 
and wove for them, at good prices, silk cur- | pointed and confirmed postmaster of Hot 


| Springs, Ark., in opposition to a jud 
Floating about in the current press are | ; + jotee 
accounts of how numerous women have | 


tains for portiéres, rugs, etc. 


found a place in unbeaten paths. 

Mrs. Shelby is sexton of one of the 
largest cemeteries in Louisville. Since her 
husband's death, in 1885, she has had sole 
charge of St. John's (Catholic) Cemetery. 
She attends to all the duties of the position, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ftora H. Hawes has been ap- 


who claimed party service and influence. 
Mrs. Hawes has been a good teacher in the 


| public schools, and is the widow of Pro- 


| 


keeps her own books, records, etc., in a | 


thorough and systematic manner, and has 
achieved a most credible success and made 
hosts of friends. She has a family of five 
children, one of whom, a daughter, is mar- 
ried. , 

If they were not so far apart, Mrs. 
Shelby and Mrs. Emma J. Preble, of Gar- 
diner, Me., might meet occasionally in a 
business way. Seven years ago, upon the 
death of her husband, Mrs. Preble assumed 
the management of his business, that of 
marble and granite cutter, and her trade 
has steadily increased ever since. She now 
has in her employ eight men on marble 
and granite work. Sheemploys no agents, 
but gives her personal attention to the 
business. 

A middle-aged, gray-haired woman, 
Mrs. Gill, by name, is a prosperous shoe- 
maker in New York, the only woman in 
that trade in that city, so far as is known. 
Her father was a shoemaker in England, 
and, following a natural inclination, she 
learned the trade, and before she was four- 
teen years of age she made a good pair of 
shoes. When old enough she went to work 
in a shoe factory, and worked in several 


| factories after coming to this country. 


But she longed for the independence of a 
little shop of her own, in place of the slav- 
ing of a factory, and for ten years she has 


| worked and thrived at her bench; doing 


much custom work at first, but chiefly re- | 
pairing or ‘‘cobbling” of late, as that pays | 
the best. Mrs. Gill has the reputation of | 
being a competent worker, a kindly, indus- 
trious woman, and a good neighbor. 

Mrs. Emma’ Yewdall accumulated some 
money asa milliner, inherited a little more, 
and having a liking for horses and active | 
life, she invested in a livery stable in New | 
York City, and is doing well. 

The extremes of the Continent, Brook- 
lyn and San Francisco, each boast of a 
pretty young girl, who is doing creditable 
blacksmith work. 

The Woman’s News tells of Mrs. Israel 
Frantz, of Springfield, O., ‘‘who in the last 
four years has made herself so well known 
that she ships plants to distant States, all 
the way from Maine to California.” Her | 
husband is a farmer and fruit-grower who 


in a small way by adding bouquets and | 
small plants from her garden to the mar- 
ket stock. Then she exhibited flowers at 
Stim- 
ulated by her success, she extended her 
garden, built a greenhouse, and now sends 
out spring and fall catalogues and fills or- 
ders satisfactorily. 

The diversity of the pursuits instanced 
serve to show that woman’s industrial 
sphere includes almost anything she 


succeeds. It is no longer a pent-up circle, 
bounded by a Chinese wall. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- 


Mary E. Crandal, Hyde Park, Dress- 
Shield. 

Camilla A. Fame, New York, Secondary 
Cutlery. 

Sarah F. Green, Brooklyn, N. Y., Self- 
Adjusting Cover for Vessels. 

Mary A. Stebbins, Chelsea, Mass., Lawn- 
Weeder. 

Patents have also been issued to women 
during the week ending Aug. 27, 1889, as 
follows: 

Eimira Carter, Clio, Texas, 
Alarm. 

Annie Cleland, New Orleans, La., Flow- 
er-Box. 

Catherine S. Walker, Galveston, Texas, 
Lamp Attachment. 


Burglar 





++ 
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GIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Those who can circulate petitions should 
now send for them to this office, and use 
the opportunities afforded by summer lei- 








sure to procure all ‘the names possible. 


fessor Hawes, a prominent school official. 

JANE MEADE WELCH contributed an 
entertaining article to Harper’s Bazar of 
Sept. 14, on ‘*‘Woman’s Work at Chautau- 
qua.” She says: ‘*Chautauqua is woman’s 
work’s epitome. There is hardly an occu- 
pation or a profession now open to pro- 
gressive woman some phase of which may 
not be studied here.” 

Miss KATE FIELD will visit the John 
Brown farm, of which she is one of the 
owners, this month. It was due solely 
to Miss Field’s patriotic enthusiasm and 
energy of purpose that the farm on which 
is the grave of old John Brown, was pur- 
chased, and held thereby in due care and 
reverence. 

Mrs. SALLIE Joy WHITE writes to the 
Boston Herald of a ‘“‘vacation visit” to the 
summer home near Warner, N. H., of 
Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, editor of the 
Wide-Awake. There,ina beautiful‘‘castle of 
hospitality and contentment,” with her little 
boy at her side, Mrs. Pratt plans for the 
work that is to be done, and thinks out all. 
the special features that make the maga- 
zine so very attractive. 

FANNY LEWALD, the most noted woman 
novelist in Germany, died recently, aged 
seventy-eight. She travelled extensively 
with her father in her early life, and spent 
much time especially on the Baltic Coast, 
an experience which shows its fruits in 
her works. At first she wrote fairy tales, 
next novels on political and social. reform 
themes. In 1845 she met, in Italy, Joseph 
Stahr, the German author, and after a 
romantic friendship of ten or twelve years 
married him. She never assumed his 
name, however. In the later years of her 
life she was an ardent champion of wom- 
an’s political and social rights, and her 


| latest work was given to that cause. 


Miss JOANNA BAKER was recently ap- 
pointed to the chair of Greek at Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa. Miss Baker 
succeeds to the position filled by her 
father, Prof. O. H. Baker, seventeen years 
ago, in the same institution. A beautiful 
clear-eyed woman, in the flower of her 
youth, Miss Baker refutes the notion that 
there is a quarrel between health and early 
scholarship, since at four she began Greek 
and Latin, at eight read the Anabasis, at 


| fourteen compiled a lexicon of Sophocles’s 


(Edipus Tyrannus, and at sixteen was a 
tutor of Greek in the college which now 
claims her as its professor in that honeyed 
tongue. 

Miss MAry B. Dennis is the origina- 
tor and leader of the famous ‘Walking 
Science Class” for children at Chautauqua. 


| In the afternoon this happy little class 


peoples all the glens, as with trowels, col- 
lecting-jars, and butterfly-nets it plays 
‘follow the leader” over hill, over dale, 
through brush and through briar. Teach- 
ers from the most distant part of the 
country, hearing of the Walking Science 
Club, have asked assistance in conducting 
similar clubs, and to-day there are twenty- 
five of these clubs, seven States being in- 
terested. The age of these correspond- 
ence pupils varies from eight to fifty 
years. ‘The average age of the 89 Walk- 
ing Science Class at Chautauqua is twelve ; 
the average daily attendance twenty-five. 
Botany, mineralogy, and geology are 
taught in the class, which this season is 
making a special study of leaves. 

Miss Mary E. BEEpy spent her girl- 
hood at Cambridge, Pa., and graduated at 
Antioch College, under Horace Mann. 
She was a teacher in the St. Louis High 
School, and entered public life as an adyo- 
cate of woman suffrage. She went to 
England in 1871, and received attention 
largely through having the university de- 
grees of A. B. and A. M. She made a 
second visit to England the following year 
as correspondent of the St. Louis Repubili- 
can, and remained five years, helping in 
educational movements, making the ac- 
quaintance of literary and political celeb- 
rities, and lecturing in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. For ten years following her 
return to America she was an invalid, 
secluded from active life, and has only 
recently resumed public work. She gave 
a course of lectures at Chautauqua this 
summer on English homes, position of 
English women, and other subjects based 
on her observations while in England. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPING OF THE FUTURE. 
We publish the following extracts from 

an interesting article by Mrs. Helen E. 

Starrett in the September Forum: 


The uncertainty, perplexity, and even 
real distress that surround the housekeep- 
ing and home-keeping of to-day, are tempo- 
rary in their nature, and are due mainly to 
the fact that we are in a transition period. 
The economic law of the organization of 
labor is rapidly extending its workings 
into every department of the world’s work, 
and is at present particularly active in the 
direction of what we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as the domestic industries. 
As is usually the case, the first effects of 
the operation of this law are confusion 
and destruction, while the old is being 
disintegrated and abolished, to make way 
for the new. But to those whose expe- 
rience and observation of life are deep 
enough and broad enough to enable them 
to perceive that our present confusion is 
only a part of the general evolutionary 
process everywhere at work in society, 
the future of the domestic arrangements 
of the home is full of hope and promise. 

First, as to servants. However numer- 
ous the causes ene forthe difficulties 
of housekeeping, all agree that the princi- 

al difficulty is found in the oe vga 
lesabordinalion, and irresponsibility of 
that class whom we name domestics. The 
very fact that we denominate them by the 
words ‘‘class” and ‘‘servants,” gives the 
key to the fundamental difficulty. The 
man or woman who expects that in any 
country where education and opportunity 
are free to all, any intelligent and compe- 
tent workers will be content to remain in 
a class, and that class a stigmatized one, 
expects in vain. It is singular how wide- 
spread, even among good and intelligent 
people, is the disposition to grow indig- 
nant over a statement of this kind. With 
flushing cheeks and elevated voices they 
will declare such a principle to be wholly 
wrong; that domestic work in the house- 
hold is just as honorable as any other kind 
of work; and that the young woman who 
has her own living to earn, and who is not 
willing to earn it by going into a good 
the cooking or laundry 
work or *‘second work” for a good, kind, 
respectable family, deserves to starve. 
They will adduce the fact that the young 
man who has his living to earn does not 
hesitate at beginning as office boy, sweep- 
ing floors, kindling fires, and performing 
all the menial work pertaining to such a 
position. ‘The answer to all this is, the 
facts in the case. No matter who is to 
blame, no matter how much society is de- 
nounced for making such distinctions, we 
all know that to start as office boy affixes 
ne stigma, nor does it in any way bar the 
upward progress of the youth toward the 
possible ultimate goal of partnership in 
the firm; while the title or occupation of 
“servant girl” is a bar sinister which no 
intelligence or faithful performance of 
duty can ever remove—at least, it cannot 
in the present constitution of society. .. . 
The parent, however rich, who says, ‘‘My 
son shall, if necessary, begin on the lowest 
round of the ladder and learn and ‘work 
up’ in a regular business,” is regarded as 
sensible and judicious; the parent, how- 
ever poor, who should say concerning a 
bright, intelligent daughter, ‘‘My daugh- 
ter shall begin her career in life by pre- 
paring herself to be a first-class cook, 
since such a preparation will always in- 
sure her good wages in a good home,” 
would be set down as a ‘crank,’ if not 
something worse. 

But what are the difficulties with those 
already engaged in domestic service—the 
great class of foreigners who haunt our 
kitchens? Principally two. First, they 
do not. know how to perform properly the 
work now required in our homes; and 
secondly, they, as a class, cannot or will 
not be taught. Their utter irresponsi- 
bility, their general indifference about 
retaining their places, the impossibility of 
holding them by any contract and conse- 
quently of enforcing any rules or disci- 

line, the usual entire separation of their 
nterests from those of their employers, 
all combine to make them a foreign and 
disintegrating element in family life. It 
is mere waste of words to say that if 
mistresses only knew how to instruct and 
direct household servants the difficulty 
would be overcome. Those among mis- 
tresses who have the most difficulty, and 
whose experience is the most discourag- 
ing, are those who know exactly how to 
perform all the operations of household 
work themselves, and who are willing to 
spend time and strength in teaching their 
servants how to do these things, if teach- 
ing once or twice or even a dozen times 
were the end of it. But it has passed into 
a proverb among clever mistresses, that 
just as they have succeeded in training a 
servant to perform her work in a satisfac- 


. tory manner, she either marries or goes 


off for higher wages, and easier, or per- 
haps more systematized and specialized 
work. 

It may throw light even upon this dis- 
couraging aspect, to observe that there are 
conditions under which these difficulties 
are met and overcome even in domestic 
service. These conditions are found 
wherever domestic labor is employed on a 
large seale, organized and systematized ; 
and, paradoxical as it may appear, nearly 
all domestic servants prefer to work in an 
organization. It is a well-known fact that 
hotels and institutions of all kinds, where 
the work is specialized and systematized, 
can obtain domestics with far less diffi- 
culty and for less wages, and can control 
them with far more success than the pri- 
vate family. This is only an illustration 
of the fact that domestic servants are 
impressed and influenced by the spirit of 


the age, which rebels against submission: 


to the dictates of the individual will, but 
submits freely to the despotism of an or- 
ganization. In a large part the insubordi- 
nation of domestic servants arises from a 
— feeling of unwillingness to be 
rected and governed by the individual. 
And, lastly, in so far as the difficulties 
lie on the side of domestic servants, the 
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conditions of the work aré not in-aecord- 
ance with de nature,, Hu- 
man nature loves to work in company, in 
sympathetic companionship, The domes- 

servant is a solitary worker, without 
such companionship du her hours of 
toil. Whatever interests she has lie in a 
wholly different direction..from those of 
her employer. ‘To hurry through her 
work, so as to get off and join companions 
of her own class, seems to be increasingly 
the motive of the modern domestic ser- 
vant; and hence arise all the difficulties 
about ‘‘days out,” and evenings spent the 
mistress knows not where. All attempts 
to enforce rules about hours and times and 
seasons, usuall 
ing between mistress and maid, the mis- 
tress almost always in such an issue com- 
ing out second best. 


end’ in an informal part- | 


And on the part of the mistresses of the | 


homes of to-day, where do the chief diffi- 
culties lie? First, in the fact that modern 


| social life makes so many demands upon 


educated women—most of them in the di- 


rection of refined social pleasures or of as- | 


sociations for intellectual improvement or 


for beneficent and philanthropic work— | 
that the time necessary to supervise the | 
| as they will, to bring about the desired end. 


kitchen and the servants of to-day cannot 


be given without an almost entire relin- | 


quishment of the pleasures and benefits of 
refined and educated social life. If the 
housekeeper of to-day have little children, 
her task is already more than any but 


those of the strongest physique can en- | 


dure. The care and nurture and training 
of little children is an occupation that 
should be varied only by recreation and 
unfatiguing, congenial work, uncompli- 


cated with any care that is distracting and | 
distressing. ‘The farthest possible remove | 
from these desirable conditions is that of | 
the mother of young children whose care | 


and labor for her children is complicated 
with the care of incompetent and waste- 
ful servants: whose daily visits to her 
kitchen send her back to her children dis- 


turbed and distressed by the sight of dis- | 


order, uncleanliness, waste and destruction 
which she is powerless to remedy either 
by deeds or words; deeds being impossible, 
and words useless or worse than useless. 
Let us not fail to note the fact that 
neither mistresses of households nor 
domestic servants are to blame for the 
present inharmoniousness of the relation 
of mistress and servant. In the present 
condition of home life this inharmony in- 
heres in the relationitself. It is a favorite 
theory with superficial thinkers and ob- 
servers upon this subject, that the present 
difficulties could be largely remedied if 
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ent racer mere 

from home to the 
oneal stitution of the home. 
Cicheamang, 4m aa mak- 
D wor yeast- 
maling, utter-making—all are gone. 
Send them—or rather say that organ- 


ized industry is already taking along with | 


these—the remaining work of cooking and 


cleaning. This state of things is coming | 
| as sure as fate; and when it comes the de- | 


liverance will be so great that generations 


unborn shall rise 1: to bless the work- | 
a 


s of this beneficent law. 


Of course an outcry will at first be | 


raised by those who have not sufliciently 
considered the subject, against food cooked 
in quantity, and about the impossibility of 
conveying cooked food in prime condition 
into our houses. Those, however, who 
have knowledge of what can be accom- 
plished with proper appliances for delicate 
and scientific cookery on a large scale, 
will not doubt that the best food, pre- 
pared from the best materials in the best 
possible manner, can be set on the tables 
of all who live in cities, or even in villages 
of large size, at a very reasonable price 
and in a most inviting form, when once 
capital and science combine their forces, 


The city of the future will not build houses 


| 


| 


in squares giving to every house an individ- | 


ual kitchen and prison-like back yard. It 
will rather build them all around an open 
square, and the part now disfigured with 
the kitchen will be given over for a house- 
hold sitting-room or nursery, opening into 
a great, green space, where children shall 
play in safety, and through which the 
free air of heaven shall blow into the 
houses surrounding it. In every square 
will be found a -scientifically-constructed 
building containing a laundry and a great 
kitchen, supplied with every modern ap- 


pliance for skilled and scientific cookery, | 
and also for sending into every dining- | 


room any desired quantity or variety of 
food. 
the home table will be preserved, and the 


kitchen smells and waste and “hired girl” | 


will all be banished. Oh, how freely-would 


| thousands of house-mothers breathe under 


such an arrangement of things, and in 
how many thousands of families of moder- 
ate means would such an arrangement do 


| away with the necessity of any servant 


domestic service could be elevated and do- | 


mestic workers be respected and treated 
as members of the family. 


All such theo- | 


rists ignore the fundamental difficulty that | 


the home is the most exclusive institution 


in the world—the happier and the more | 


refined, the more exclusive. 
tolerate the permanent familiar intrusion 
into its daily life of any one, no matter how 
good and respectable. Households may rec- 
ognize and admit the fact that those who 
perform household service for them arejust 
as good as, and perhaps better than, their 
own members ; but that is not the question. 
Nobody is wanted as ‘tone of the family” ; 


It cannot | 


and to feel that the housekeeper or domes- | 


tic helper expects to be admitted into 


the sanctuary of the family sitting-room, | 


or to become a member of the group that 
surrounds the family table, is to realize 
the eternal inharmony of the proposed re- 
lation. On the other hand, considering 
the question from the standpoint of the 
domestic servant, it is this very isolation 
and separation from the life of the home, 
coupled with abridgment of individual 
liberty and the lack of association with 


others in the performance of toil, that | 
causes the inseparable dislike to under- | 


taking household service. This is the an- 


| der. U 


swer to the question so often asked, why | 


American girls will take work in shops 
and stores and manufactories of all kinds, 
where they will endure all manner of hard- 
ships and live on the barest pittance of 
wages, rather than go into comfortable, 
sheltered, domestic service. Human na- 
ture not only yearns for companionship in 
toil—yes, and even in misery—but it longs 
also for absolute freedom from dictation 
and command, as also for freedom from 
the yoke of toil, at stated periods. 


Tt is | 


true that those who work in organizations | 


usually work harder and have their indi- 
vidual liberty much more despotically 
abridged during their hours of labor than 
the domestic servant; but the work and 
weariness and discomfort are shared by 
fellow-workers, and in this fact there is a 
divinely-ordained alleviation and consola- 
tion, while the despotism that rules them 
ceases absolutely with the close of working 
hours, and then there is liberty. Not even 
surveillance or advice, after the gong 
rings. 
labor are in accordance with the funda- 
mental desires of human nature, and no 
theory of life and progress can ever obtain 
which contravenes them. Emerson, in his 
“Sovereignty of Ethics,” says that ‘‘the 
inevitabilities are always sapping the 
foundations of every institution built upon 
a wrong.” Once recognize the fact that 
our present system of domestic service is 
fundamentally wrong, wholly opposed to 
the spirit and law of dnvelopencat of our 
civilization; that its foundation is a sys- 
tem of serfdom which of necessity crum- 
bles in the air of liberty and opportunity, 
and we shall begin to perceive from what 
direction relief must come, and learn how 
to lay enduring foundations for the struc- 
ture of that most precious of human insti- 
tutions, the home. 

How then can it be that the future of 
housekeeping in the American‘ home pre- 
sents any encouraging aspect? [ts im- 

rovement and final perfection are com- 
a about through the progress of the or- 

anization of domestic industry, and 
through radical changes in the methods 
and appliances of household work. In 
cities and villages the kitchen and cook- 


ing stove and girl are all te be ban- 
from the home. 

In order to reciate what has already 

been done in direction, make a. note 


of the numerous domestic industries al- 





All these conditions of organized | 





whatever! How would expenses be les- 
sened, care abolished, and peace and quiet 
and security reign, where before was anx- 
iety and disorder, and constant upheaval 
of the foundations of family life! 

Such an arrangement of domestic work 


would not interfere with certain conven- | 


ient arrangements for varying the home 


table with special viands prepared at home. | 


In these days of ornamental refrigerators, 
gas stoves and ingenious and tasteful cook- 
ing utensils, many articles of food could 
be prepared by the home-mistress without 
the concomitants of kitchen débris. Coffee, 
tea, chocolate, omelets, boiled eggs, even 
waffles and muffins and biscuit from the 
little tin oven of the gas stove, could be 
made and baked and added to the bill of 
fare without soiling the hands or the dress 
of the daintiest home-mistress. 


The gas stove will supply the needed | 


hot water for domestic uses, 


also the | 


means of preparing food for small children | 


or for the sick. It will enable the house- 
mother at any time to prepare acup of tea or 
chocolate or beef tea or broth and make 
her, to that extent, independent of even the 
scientific kitchen. 
ment of things, the fondness of women 


Under this arrange- | 


for having the home free from any foreign | 
element of servants will cause many to | 
perform the remainder of their household | 


work themselves. If any one is not 


equal to this, organized labor will send a | 
competent person into the house every | 


morning to sweep, dust, and put in or- 

nder such an arrangement, also, 
if help in the care of our children or the 
lighter parts of household work were 
needed, we could probably secure a superi- 
or class of girls for assistants. Thousands 
who are now in shops and other organized 
industries would really prefer work in 
homes. if only the heavy, grimy, malodor- 
ous, clothes-destroying work of cooking 
and laundering were not required and ex- 
pected of them, and they could have speci- 
fied hours of labor, as would then be pos- 
sible. 

This, then, is the certain form of the house- 
keeping of the future in cities and villages. 
It will be adopted by all who need to live 
economically and desire to live well. It will 
not preclude the large establishments of the 
wealthy, who can afford to keep a corps 
of trained servants and who wish to have 
their cooking done in their houses. It will 
disburden the home of the incubus of ex- 


pense and care og ae from the pres- | 


ent system of the individual kitchen and 
the irresponsible servant. It will enable 
the youthful lovers to marry on moderate 
incomes and set up at once a happy home 
of their own, even though the young wife 
has not had an opportunity to learn, and 
consequently does not know how to do 
‘all kinds of kitchen work.” She will 
probably never need to learn all the do- 
mestic arts her mother knew, just as she 
does not now need to know how to spin or 
weave or knit. Freed from the formerly 
harassing cares of kitchen and servant, the 
housekeeper of the future will be able to 
become the ideal home-keeper; to give 
proper care to her children and herself, 
without abandoning all the intellectual 
pursuits and social pleasures of her youth. 


—_————_~?oo————— 
HOW MANY NEWSPAPERS? 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Hearing the question asked, ‘‘How many 
newspapers and other periodicals now 
favor universal suffrage?” it occurs to me 
that the best way to find out, approximate- 
ly if not precisely, would be to ask the 
WOMAN’s JOURNAL; and that it would be 
an interesting bit of statistics to us all. 
Indeed, it would be more than interesting ; 
it would be inspiring to those who believe 
in equal rights, awe-inspiring to those who 
do not, and calculated to cause that large 
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‘he individuality of the home and | to do this very thing, and so I found my- 
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proportion'of the community whose opin- 
jong are influenced by numbers, to beg 
to reconsider the views they have so long 
imagined to be the views of all mankind. 
There are probably very few who realize 
the changes which have taken place in pub- 
lic opinion, and consequently in the tone 
of the press, in the last twenty, or even in 
half that number of years. Could we have 
such a word from the JOURNAL? 

ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 

Chadd's Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 


———— 
ANSWERING AN “AD.” 


Editors Woman’s'Journal: 

Late in the month of July, 188—, I took 
up a newspaper printed in a small country 
town in the State of Maine, and read the 
following advertisement : 

“WANTED: A woman from twenty-five to 
forty years old as nurse for an invalid, and 
when not looking after her, to take charge of a 
young child. Must be able to do some plain 
sewing, and amiable and obliging. Wages from 
two to three dollars per week. Address, with 
stamp, Resserp H. Henry, » Me.” 

Now I was over twenty-five and less than 
forty, accustomed to the care of the sick, 
in fact, never more at home than when in 
the sick-room, and very fond of children. 
I could do plain sewing, or fine either, for 
that matter, and my friends were kind 
enough to call me amiable and obliging. 
Reverses had come upon me suddenly. 
Like many another ‘‘only child,” I was ut- 
terly unlearned in the art of caring for my- 
self. It had never occurred to my fond 
parents that I might some day be obliged 





self without trade or profession, confront- 
ing the world with only some of my dear 
mother’s good common-sense, and my 
noble father’s pluck and perseverance, for 
an inheritance. 

As I have hinted, it was positively nec- 
essary for me to provide for myself, and 
that at once. So I read this ‘tad’ a sec- 
ond time, and wondered if I had better an- 
swer it or not. I was too unlearned in the 
ways of the world, at least of the working 
world, to read between the lines of this 
‘‘ad,” and I supposed, of course, that I 
should receive such treatment from the 
hands of this father and mother, as an- 
other, similarly situated, would have re- 
ceived at the hands of my father and 
mother. 

The wages certainly did look small. But 
they were better than nothing, I argued, 
and so I answered the “tad” in my pret- 
tiest handwriting, announcing myself as a 
candidate for the position. 

How anxiously I waited the reply! It 
was all so new to me, this depending upon 
myself and facing the world alone, and 
this little venture assumed gigantic pro- 
portions as I waited mail after mail for my 
answer. As soon as I could reasonably 
expect, a reply came, asking me to call at 
such a street and number for a personal 
interview. I was in a tremor of excite- 
ment; my heart literally seemed to rise in 
my throat; but I resolved to carry out the 
programme as Fate seemed to be arrang- 
ing it. So, dressing myself neatly and in 
a manner becoming my present position, 
I-wended my way to the appointed place. 
Finding the number named on the postal- 
card, I rang the door-bell. The house was 
a fine-looking brick structure, with hand- 
some finish and broad stone steps. The 
neighborhood was one of the best in the 
city, and every indication bespoke wealth 
and refinement. 

‘Surely, it will be very pleasant living 
here, if I am so fortunate as to get the 
place,” I thought, ‘tand it can’t be so very 
hard to wait upon this invalid and her lit- 
tle child. I only hope I can please them.” 

The door opened; a tired-looking ser- 
vant girl, evidently fresh from her kitchen 
scrubbing, stood before me, wiping the 
still dripping suds from her bare arms. 
She invited me in and took my card up- 
stairs. In a few moments she returned 
and showed me to her mistress’s room. 

A delicate-looking woman of perhaps 
twenty-six or seven reclined upon the bed, 
and a child of three summers was playing 
on the floor beside her. At a glance I had 
taken in the room and its occupants, and the 
first impression was that everything was 
pinched and scanty. Disorderly it certainly 
was, and after greeting me and asking me to 
take a chair (which I had to clear and dust 
first), Mrs. Henry proceeded to question 
me as to my qualifications, but in a rather 
timid manner, as though hardly sure she 
had a right to do even this. She had only 
ascertained that I had had no experience 
when her husband entered the room. It 
was soon evident that he was master there, 
for, though my services were required for 
the wife, he asked all questions and decided 
all points. 

He was not long in finding out my need, 
or in taking advantage of it to engage me 
at two dollars per week, giving, as his ex- 
cuse for paying no more, the fact that I 
was inexperienced. And so I was, in a 
professional sense, but not in actual prac- 
tice, as much of my time for the past five 
years had been spent by the bedside of my 





sick parents. However, necessity is a 


SS 
hard mastérjand@)I accepted the situation 
and entered duties at once, 

T am nbdt g to weary the reader with 
details. But in the month that followed 
I learned some of the reasons why mar- 
riage is a failure, and a good many things 
beside. 

A nurse had only been engaged when 
kitchen girl after kitchen girl had retuseq 
to stay because the work was too hard. 
They found it really quite too much to 
take care of the house, iron, bake, teng 
door, wait upon an Invalid, and follow up 
the varying movements of a small child, to 
say nothing of a little plain sewing and 4 
good deal of mending. Yet Mr. Henry 
thought it very strange that a woman 
couldu’t do so much as that for a family of 
three, when his mother took care of ten, 
and ‘kept things in shape, too.” 

Now, these little words ‘amiable and 
obliging,” in that ‘‘ad,” meant a good deal, 
as I found to my sorrow; for that child 
was the most irritable, and that husband 
the most exasperating, of any human be- 
ings I evermet. I did not wonder that the 
wife was an invalid at twenty-four, for 
this man saw no reason why she could not 
do as much as his mother. He made no 
allowance for basement stairs, or for her 
thousand and one calls to the door where 
his mother had none, or, in fact, for the in- 
numerable drafts upon her strength of 
which his mother knew nothing. Every. 
thing was furnished in the smallest pos. 
sible quantities, and so grudgingly that, by- 
and-by, she gave up the unequal struggle 
and lay down. Ah! why could he not 
have been wise in time, and by providing 
suitable help and necessary comforts have 
saved his wife her health and himself the 
expense of physician and more? There 
are many men who are “‘penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 

Well! I pitied my poor little mistress, 
out of whom all ambition and life seemed 
to be crushed, and I served her faithfully. 
At the close of the first month I had taken 
care of my invalid to her entire satisfac- 
ion; had lost two-thirds of every night's 
rest in caring for the fretful child; had 
extricated it from more mischief than a 
dozen ordinary children could possibly 
think up. I had put the house in perfect 
order, and made it look as pleasant as its 
meagre furnishings would allow; had 
mended innumerable garments, and doneall 
the plain sewing that the poor wife could 
get material for. For once, Mr. Henry 
seemed to realize that it was economy to 
have it done while it could be done at so 
little expense; so I folded away sheets and 
pillow slips; two plain wrappers for Mrs. 
Henry; slips, bibs and aprons for baby, 
and nightshirts for Mr. H——, till I was 
really surprised at myself. And when, at 
the end of the month, he handed me eight 
dollars with the remark that I ‘*had earned 
that mighty easy,” I begged leave to differ 
from him, and informed him that he must 
fill my place immediately, as my failing 
health from overwork and loss of sleep 
made.it necessary for me to leave. You 
should have seen his look of blank amaze- 
ment, as he gasped: 

“Overwork! Why, 
what you've done?” 

As I did not feel called upon to informa 
man so utterly blind to woman’s work and 
care, what my work had been, I left him 
unanswered, and soon after bade adieu to 
the house where | had served my first ap- 
prenticeship at ‘‘working out.” But one 
thing I can assure you, J never after an- 
swered an “‘ad”’ that called for a nurse for 
mother and a nurse for child, a plain sewer, 
and a woman who was so amiable and 
obliging that she would do everything and 
bear anything—all for two dollars a week. 

ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 

Washington, D. C., July, 1889. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


The recent semi-centennial celebration 
at Mount Holyoke (Mass.) Seminary sug- 
gests a few words regarding Mary Lyol, 
a pioneer in the work of female education. 
Few of the women of this day know what 
they owe to Miss Lyon and those like her, 
who have so smoothly paved for them the 
pleasant ways of learning. One hundred 
years ago girls were not allowed to attend 
any of the public schools of the country, 
even to say nothing of the colleges ana 
higher institutions of learning. In 1788 it 
was voted in town-meeting in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., not “to be at any expense for 
the schooling of girls.” In Hatfield, wher? 
the founder of what is now Smith Colleg? 
was born and buried, the only privileg? 
which girls possessed less than a hundred 
years ago was to sit on the door-step of 
the school-house and hear the boys read 
and recite their lessons, Less than a ced 
tury ago the laws of Massachusetts did not 
recognize a woman as a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools. When the first high school for 
girls was opened in Boston, in 1825, there 
was such a great outcry against the inne 
vation, and so many girls applied for ad- 
mission, that the scheme was abandoned, 
and was not again attempted until 1859. 
In 1826 the school committee of Concord; 
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AI accepted the situation 
n my duties at once. 

p to weary the reader with 
the month that followed 
of the reasons why mar. 
, and a good many things 


only been engaged when 
r kitchen girl had refuse 
the work was too hard. 
really quite too much to 
» house, iron, bake, teng 
an Invalid, and follow up 
ements of a small child, to 
a little plain sewing and a 
ending. Yet Mr. Henry 
Y strange that a woman 
uch as that for a family of 
mother took care of ten, 
s in shape, too.” 
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his mother. He made no 
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1¢ calls to the door where 
one, or, in fact, for the in- 
ts upon her strength of 
r knew nothing. Every- 
shed in the smallest pos- 
and so grudgingly that, by- 
> up the unequal struggle 
Ah! why could he not 
n time, and by providing 
i necessary comforts haye 
er health and himself the 
sician and more? There 
who are “penny wise and 


.my poor little mistress, 
ambition and life seemed 
ad I served her faithfully. 
he first month I had taken 
lid to her entire satisfac- 
wo-thirds of every night's 
‘or the fretful child; had 
mm more mischief than a 
children could possibly 
i put the house in perfect 
»it look as pleasant as its 
lings would allow; had 
able garments, and doneall 
- that the poor wife could 
*. For once, Mr. Henry 
e that it was economy to 
iile it could be done at so 
0 I folded away sheets and 
o plain wrappers for Mrs. 
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for Mr. H—, till I was 
at myself. And when, at 
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re you, J never after an- 
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‘se for child, a plain sewer, 
vho was so amiable and 
» would do everything and 
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ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 
. C., July, 1889. 
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mi-centennial celebration 
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passed a resolution that “from the 
Mat day of December to the first day of 
April, no misses under ten years of age 
shall attend school in the centre of the 
town; nor any over the age of ten years 
where there are forty male scholars attend- 
ing the school.” 

,Such was the actual position of young 
women In this country, with reference to 
the means and opportunities of an educa- 
tion, when, in 1837, Mary Lyon opened her 
school at South Hadley. When her scheme 
became known, and she. began to ask as- 
sistance to build and furnish such a school, 
the whole thing was declared to be unprac- 
tical, unnatural, unscriptural, unfeminine, 
yochristian, and whatever else was wrong 
and visionary. It was declared to be an 
innovation unheard of and uncalled for; 
the women did not want to be educated,— 
and this in the face of the fact that the 
girls’ school in Boston was closed because 
s0 many sought admission,—and if women 
were educated, it would ruin their health, 
impair their womanly delicacy and mod- 
esty; unsex them, unfit them for their 
proper sphere. Against these railing ac- 
cusations Miss Lyon had nothing to plead 
but her heavenly vision, and she plead as 
for her own life.—Mary De Long, in The 
Universalist. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


It is hard to realize that it was twenty 
years last May since Mrs. Livermore gave 
her first address in Boston, at the woman 
suffrage meeting in Tremont Temple, an- 
niversary week, and, like Wendell Phillips, 
by that one great oration came right to 
high fame. All that followed then seems 
“go near, and yet sofar!’’ How the cause 
has gained ; and how woman has grown as 
the cause has gained! 

Then the WOMAN’s JOURNAL—does it 
realize that it will be twenty years old 
next New Year? One has to stop and 
shake one’s self, as if to waken up, in or- | 
der to take the sense of such a passage of | 
time. But so it is. 

In No. 5 of the JOURNAL, dated Feb. 5, 
1870, is the report of the meeting held in 
Horticultural Hall, Friday, Jan. 28, to 
organize the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Under the head of 
“Afternoon Session” is the following par- 
agraph : 

“Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of Natick, an | 
orthodox Coogneneet minister, madean 
earnest speech to show that the Gospel of 
Christ is the real source and inspiration 
from which originates this great move- 
ment to enlarge and dignify the sphere of 
woman.” 

One sentence in that speech, being re- | 
ported in the New York papers, was | 
quoted in hundreds of papers, some as far 
west as Denver. It was this: 

“Jesus Christ lived on the earth and 
fy on the cross to give woman the bal- 
0 a 9 

Probably no sentence I ever uttered 
brought so much reproach on me as that; 
but I said it with all my heart then, and I 
say it with all my heart now. It is one of 
the deepest truths that is embedded in 
Christianity. 

In an article in the JOURNAL of March 
19, 1870, the above saying was repeated, 
and its meaning set forth. In the course 
of the article occurred the following sen- | 
tences : 

“The giving to women the ballot by 
constitutional amendment in this country 
will complete the formal organization of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

“That day on which it is officially an- | 
nounced that the ballot has been given to 
women in this country by constitutional 
amendment will be the first day of the 
millennium.” 

“The giving of the ballot to woman will 
be the greatest single instrumentality for 
‘the conversion of the world’ which Chris- 
tians can devise.” 

“The giving of the ballot to woman by | 
constitutional amendment in this country 
18 an essential step, and the greatest single 
human effort which can be made to bring | 
down the New Jerusalem upon the earth.” | 

The article from which these sentences | 
are taken was followed by two which were 
the joint work of my wife and myself, 
the contributing the keystone thought, in 
which the true, Biblical philosophy of 
woman suffrage was given, and the fall | 
of man explained. The following is a | 
condensed statement of their subject mat- | 





ter. 


In the human individual there are two 
parts, “the flesh,” or the animal man, 
and “the spirit,” or that personal part by | 
Which he is above the whole animal king- 
dom and is human. So also in the human 
Tace there are two corresponding parts, 
the man, who is the sex-representative of 

the flesh,” and the woman, who is the 
8ex-representative of ‘the spirit.” 

oreover, by reason of the inter-relation 

Of the two sets of parts, whatever bagpens 
to one set of parts, a like effect must hap- 
nm to the other. Hence, when by the 
all “the spirit” was made slave to “the | 
flesh,” as Paul teaches and the Christian | 
Chureh after him, then also the woman, 
the sex-representative of ‘the spirit,” must 
be made slave to the man, the sex-repre- | 
Sentative of “the flesh.” And just this | 
did as the Bible teaches when it | 
Tecords the curse inflicted at the Fall, | 
‘Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and, 


| form. 


| asa Ten, several by Rev. E. E. Hale, others 


| illustrative story. 
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he shall rule over thee ;” and as all history 
shows; for the dominant fact in the his- 
tory of the human race is the slavery of 
the woman to the man. 

Jesus Christ came to remove the curses 
of the Fall, as it is written In Revelation 
‘Every curse shall be no more.” One of 
the curses to ‘be no more” was that on 
woman, ‘Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.” An- 
other was that on the spiritual man, by 
which it was enslaved to the animal man. 
But Paul teaches in Romans that Jesus 
Christ freed him from this bondage. But 
the freeing the spirit from the bondage of 
the flesh, and the freeing the woman, the 
sex-representative of the spirit, from the 
bondage of the man, the sex-representative 
of the flesh, must go along together. As 
a matter of fact they have gone along to- 
gether. Every rise in the grade of hu- 
man nature and human character, since 
the work of Christ began to spread abroad 
among men, has been accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a rise also in the condition of 
woman. So the teachings of Paul and of 
Revelation are co-ordinate; and they rep- 
resent the two works of Jesus in the hu- 
man race. 

The revolution in human nature which 
Jesus came to effect He called the ‘‘being 
begotten from above,’ whereby His peo- 
ple should become *s children; and 
this ultimates in ‘“‘entire sanctification.” 
The revolution in society, which Jesus 
came to effect, He called ‘‘the Kingdom of 
God;” and it was to ultimate in the New 
Jerusalem, in which “‘every curse should 
be no more.” These were the two halves 
of His work, and He came to do the second 
‘alf equally as the first. 

The work of Jesus was to take form in 
the establishment of a ‘‘new nation,’ in 
which, as the representative of the human 
race, all His trausforming political changes 
would be wrought out, just asthe tempter 
wrought out in the first pair, as the repre- 
sentatives of the human race, his deform- 
ing changes in the human individuals. 
The United States of America is that ‘‘new 





nation,” is Jesus Christ’s great, represen- 
tative world-nation, working out His 
changes in society for the whole human 
race. 

Therefore, ‘‘just as conversion is the de- 
cision by a person to live the spirit life, 
and so ts the greatest voluntary change 
that can take place in a human individual, 
so is the giving the ballot to woman the 

Olitical conversion of the community ; it 
. the decision of the ‘new nation’ to live 
its political life according to the law of 
spirit, which woman represents; it is the 
greatest change which can be wrought in 
the structure of human society.” By it 
woman comes to her own again, which she 
lost through the Fall. For the giving the 
ballot to woman by constitutional amend- 
ment in the United States of America is the 
beginning of the return of the human race 
to Paradise, to that very holy, blessed, sin- | 
less and deathless estate which the race 
lost by the Fall. 


It is now well-nigh twenty years since 
these thoughts, to me inexpressibly pre- 
cious, were uttered in the columns of the | 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. A new generation of | 
readers has grown up, and I am grateful | 
for the privilege of uttering them again to 
these new readers. JESSE H. JONES. 

North Abington, Mass. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue For or THE HovseHoip; or Scenes in 
Temperance Work. By a Reporter. Boston: 
McDonald, Gill & Co. 1889. Price, 60 cents. 


The narratives and incidents herein re- 
lated are for the first time collected in book- 
They have been gathered by Mar- 

aret J. Magennis, of Dorchester, Suffolk 

Jo. (Boston), Superintendent of Prisons 
and Almshouses, forthe W.C.'T.U. There | 
is an introduction by Mrs. Livermore and | 
a lifelike portrait of the author. | 


Sunpay Scuoot Stories ror Lirrte CuHIL- 
DREN. By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs 
Bernard Whitman. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1889. Price, $1.00. 


These delightful little stories are written 
by what in the Wadsworth Clubs is known 











by his sisters, his children, and the secre- | 
tary of the Ten Times One, Mrs. Whitman. 
Every week from July to December inclu- | 
sive is associated with its special text and 


Sunpay Scuoot Stories. Second Part. By | 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. | 
1889. Price, $1.00. 


This is the second series of stories upon | 
the Golden Texts of the International Sun- 
or School lessons. Mrs. Elizabeth Orne 
White also assisted. These stories are for 
somewhat older readers than the fore- 
going. H.B.B. | 


Ovr Town. Dedicated to Members of the Y. P. 
S. C. E. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Pric& $1.25. 


This is a lively and interesting narration 
of the moral struggles and spiritual con- 
flicts of a young girl whose duty conflicts 
with her inclination, and’ who chooses the 
better part. There is mingled humor and 
pathos, the characters are lifelike, the con- 
versation is spirited and the movement 
dramatic. H. B. B. 


‘“KING’s ANNOTATED VEST POCKET Map | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS” is the most perfect 
small map of the State that has ever ap- 
peared. Itis in handsome and convenient 
shape, at a price of ten cents, one of the 
series of State maps published by the 
Moses King Corporation of Boston, the 
makers of the famous ‘King’s Hand- 
Books.” Every citizen or visitor should 
have a copy of this dainty little map, with 
its convenient cover, just right for the vest- 
pocket or wallet. 
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| weights, and as for carrying—why, I could 
| shoulder a barrel of flour, and” — 
| love, just please carry the baby for acouple 


| and overcoat,” she said, ‘‘and not leave it 


| papa!” 





NO TELLING. 


Women have been pushing ahead into 
the professions and positions formerly 
occupied only by men, for some time, and 
no little comment has been forthcoming 
on account of it. For years women went 
abroad as missionaries into the land of 
cannibals, and no committee called upon 
her to remonstrate with her in the fulfil- 
ment of her cherished plans. Women, in 
home charities, are stirring things up con- 
siderably—give them an inch and no tell- 
ing how much they will take. She has 
been put on sanitary commissions and 
made police matron, and she now has phil- 
anthropic dreams of day nurseries—of 
tearing down tenements and quelling vice 
systematically in its infancy. She has the 
officials in a ferment because of her reno- 
vating everything she can find, and in 
New York they are vigorously fighting 
her right to appointment as police matron 
and to positions that put them to more or 
less trouble, because of her desire to un- 
earth and reconstruct. Women have done 
a great deal of foreign missionary work— 
the field was broad and there was no 
crowding for honors. But city councils 
seem to scent trouble in the air when she 
turns her attention to home missions. As 
long as she was content to visit the poor 
with a market basket and bowl of custard, 
or go to foreign climes to be stewed or 
fricasseed, they had no objection to her 
efforts; but home charity, this meddling 





with the poor, the fragrant poor—and 
starting in at headquarters, is exceedingly | 
wearisome to the officials, and so they | 
bestir themselves about and make ‘rat- | 
tling’”’ speeches before the council and sig- | 
nificantly confide their apprehensions in | 
each other. ‘Give the women a chance, | 
and there is no telling what they will do.” 
— Woman's Chronicle. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Before starting in on a course of treat- 
ment that is warranted to make one feel | 
like another woman, the prudent one will | 
find out what manner of woman she is to | 
feel like.—Boston Commonwealth. 


Outraged Erin—Gintlemin, I wud loike | 
to ashk thim Amerikins wan thing: Who | 
doog the canals uv the coontry but fur- | 
riners? Who built the railruds uv the coon- | 
try but furriners? Who worruks the moins 
of the coontry but furriners? Who does | 
the votin’ fur the coontry but furriners? | 
And who the divil dishcoovered the coon- 
try but furriners ?—Life. 


Young Wife—Why, dear, you were the 
stroke-oar of college, weren’t you? Young 
Husband—Yes, love. ‘‘And a prominent 
member of the gymnastic club?” ‘I was | 
the leader.” ‘‘And quite a hand atall ath- 
letic exercises?’ ‘*Quite ahand? My gra- 
cious! I was champion walker, the best 
runner, the head man at lifting heavy 





‘Well, 


of hours. I am very tired.” 


A little chap, whose love of Bible his- | 
tory is indulged in at all times and in all 
places, was recently reproved by his moth- | 
er for lack of order. ‘‘You must get into | 
the habit of putting away your rubbers 


for others to do.” ‘Well, mamma,” re- 
plied the young reasoner, **don’t you know 
that a person’s head can only contain just 
so much? Now, if I put rubbers and 
overcoats and such things into mine, then 
Moses and the Kings and the Proverbs will 
have to be crowded out.” 


She was a wee maiden of three summers, 
accustomed to the simplicity of the nur- 
sery table, and with a taste unvitiated by 
the use of spices. She was allowed one 
day to come to the family table, when she 
was especially interested in the mystery of 
the pepper-box, an article which had never | 
before come within the limits of her obser- | 
vation. She watched with close attention 
while her papa peppered something, and 
then with the utmost gravity and polite- | 
ness, she extended her plate, saying, | 
‘Please put a little dirt on mine, too, 
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Delight Books bya Favorite dutor 


FOR ADULTS. 
OUR TOWN. 12mo, $1.2, 

“A graphic story of town life, showing the power of the 
Christian Endeavor Society in a menbinctering town, 
lonweniog business, trade and social life. It is full of 
stirring incident forceful action, and realistic descrip- 
bes reis ey a phase of life not touched upon. 

one is amazed at the clever Sete Savings leh 
gives individuality to so many different people., Told in 
pi bright language, this last story of Margaret Sid- 
ney’s is sure to win close attention and to do much good 
in arousing thought and stimulating action, especially 
in out-of-town communities.”—Soston Book Bulletin. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 

“If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
est, freshest, and most entertaiuing picture of home 
that fic.\ion could give, they could not have been more 
successful than in securing ‘The Pettibone Name.’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“It is worthy to be compared with some of Mrs. 
Stowe’s works in the same field.”—Home Journal. 
HESTER. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author is one of the brightest and cleverest 
narrators of stories of Yankee character. As studies 
of New England life these stories are noticeable for 
the faithfulness of their local color and the natural- 
ness of their narration.”— Christian Union. 

SO AS BY FIRE, 12mo, $1.2. 

“Shows how much love can do even for a man whose 
soul is crushed and life ruined through intemperance.” 
—Presbyterian Journal. 


FOR JUVENILES. 


“Among the writers of juvenile literature Margaret 
Sidney has taken a place in the front rank. W 





While her 
pages sparkle with merriment, they always put a high 
premium on manly and womanly qualities.”—Congre- 
gationalist. 

WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or The Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 8vo, boards, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.25, 

“The gore of this little club in the good they ac- 
complished and the improvement to themselves will in- 
terest grown people when they read it aloyd to the 
younger ones, for whom charming entertainment is in 
store.”—Christian Observer, Louisville. 

“A treasury of amusement for children.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 43 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 

GREW. 12mo, $1.0; special edition in boards, 25 

cents, 

“Of all books for juvenile readers not one possesses 
more of the uliar qualities that go to make up a 
perfect story.”—Boston Transcript. 

THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN BY THE 
RIDGWAY CLUB. 8vo, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25, 
“The record of the journey is delightfully written, 

and to the young reader almost as instructive as the 

real journey itself.”—Pacijic Rural Press. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 1l2mo 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

“Every young girl, whether obliged to su rt her- 
self or not, should read this book. It opens ap anew 
field for women.”— Transcript, . 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, also 
KENSINGTON, Jr. 12mo, $1.00, 

“Bright, and entirely free from cant, they ineul- 
cate their lessons of faithfulness and charity in a man- 
ner truly admirable.”—Soston Herald, 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 8vo, boards, $1.25; cloth, 
$1.75. 

“New England life is vividly portrayed, but the chief 
merit lies in the unselfishness and manliness of the 
hero, which are so touchingly and impressively brought 
out that every child can but be greatly influenced,”— 
Barre Gazette, 

THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 12mo, $1.00. 

“A book which it will do all ambitious boys good to 
read,”— Boston Times, 

“Full of mother-love, fireside sentiment, and boyish 
ambition.”—Jnterior, 

DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1.00, 


“The amusing adventures of a lively girland boy who 
became tired of continually hearing that ‘children 
should be seen and not heard,’ "—Jook Bulletin, 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE, 12mo, 75c. 
“A new and entirely practicable plan for interesting 

young people in stimulating mental culture.”—Presby- 

terian, 

HALF YEAR AT BRONCKTON, 12mo, $1.25. 

“Seldom are pictures of boy life drawn with so much 
of genuine strepgth.’"—Golden Rule. 

TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, AND 

OTHER STORIES. 12mo, boards, $1.00, 

“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children.”"—Detroit Advertiser. 
POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. $vo, 5) cents. 

The story of a funny parrot and two charming chil- 
dren. The parrot has some surprising adventures, 





At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year, Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- - Editvr. 


Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both omasing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 





| Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 


Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pages. 50 cents a year. Sample 


| Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 


Poses 
VoeWaar 


The Ohtef Reason for the marvellous sue 
eas of Hood’s Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit aoe 

for Hood’s Sarsa; 
Merit Wirs a popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
I cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. | 
Prepared only by O. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekiy Paper, 
EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





It gives every week the news of the movement, | 


together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.’”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C.T. U. | 
“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. . 
“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole 7: It gives 
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multum bonum in parvo.’’—Rev. George S. . 


Derby, Vt 





NOTABLE BOOKS 


Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by Laura E. RIicHARDS. In rich and attrac- 
tive binding of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.00. 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00. 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday witb its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The several 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak - 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan's pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAviID ATWOOD WaAssoN; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50, 

“Mr. WASSON’s style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
painstaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. An air of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.”— Commonwealth, 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline’ sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Price, 
50 cents. 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account, To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, wentjforth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”— Commercial, Cincinnati. 














Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
** Josiah Allen's Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 

“Tt is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“T never forget to recommend the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”"—Mrs. 
BD .en M. Gougar. 

**The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long,been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the r ection of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2D?ToRe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five enpies, a year, $2.00. P 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the 
of Durham, ELLIcE HoPpxk.iss, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


** THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 
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The Woman's J ournal. 








BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 7, 1889. 








Letters contai remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to 
2688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or .’s Money-Order, may be sent at 


our risk. Money at in letters not registered, at 
ae eet at the is a sufficient receipt for 


tion. e change of date printed 
pad pb ris cress t for renewals. This chan 
made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
Siksateere are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 


A County Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held in the Congregational Church, North Ab- 
ington (day and evening), Sept. 11, 1889. All 
suffragists are invited. Especially are the Leagues 
of Plymouth*® County, and of adjacent towns, 
urged to turn out in full force. 

Reports from various parts of the county may 
be expected at the morning session. The early 
part of the afternoon meeting will be occupied 
with short speeches by Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowles, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, and others, after 
which Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, of New- 
ton, will address the Convention. The principal 
address of the evening will be by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. The convention will be favored, 
afternoon and evening, with songs by John W. 
Hutchinson and daughter. A collection will be 
taken. 

A lunch, with tea and coffee, will be provided 
at noon and at tea time. Persons leaving North 
Abington for Boston or Plymouth on the 6.12 
P. M. train will be served an early supper. Con- 
tributions for the tables from other Leagues will 
be thankfully appreciated. Persons from Ply- 
mouth and other places, who have no conveyance 
to their humes after the evening services, will be 
tendered the hospitality of the North Abington 
suffragists to the extent of their ability. Come 
one and all! 

For North Abington Woman Suffrage League. 

Lewis Forp. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Wichita, Kan., Oct. 1, 2 and 3, beginning at 3.30 
on the afternoon of Oct. 1. 
ing days the public sessions will open at 10 A. M. 
and at 3 P. M., and all the evening sessions at 
7.30. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby editor Woman's Tribune, with other 
speakers from abroad, will be present. Mrs. M. 
D. Lowman, Mayor of Oskaloosa, Mrs. Anna C. 
Wait editor Lincoln Beacon, Mrs. Martia L. 


Berry, Cawker City, Prof. Jennie L. Shelley, | 
Normal College, Salina, Judge R. W. Blue, of | 
Pleasanton, Hon. Rudolph Hatfield, of Wichita, | 


and Miss Genevieve Lel Hawley, of Fort Scott, 
will be among the speakers. 
meeting is anticipated and everybody is cordially 
invited to attend. 

Members and officers of the State Association 


and delegates from the auxiliaries are requested | 


to send early the announcement of their inten- 
tion of attending the Convention and claiming 


and name of road they take, to Mrs. Clara E. 
Clarke, Wichita, Kan., Chairman of Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

Reduced railroad rates have been secured from 
all points in Kansas. All who wish reduced 
rates must ask the ticket agent at the starting 
point for certificate showing that they paid full 
fare going; this certificate must be countersigned 
by the president in convention, and will entitle 
the holder to a ticket at one-third fare for re- 
turning. Let all the friends of the movement 
toward woman’s enfranchisement attend this 
Convention. Laura M. Jouns, Pres. 

Lizzie Hopkins, Sec’y. 

———_—_#@+¢- 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the A. A. 
W., has just issued the following call: 


To the Officers and Members of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women: 

Dear Friends and Fellow Workers,—It is my 
pleasant duty to announce to you that the sev- 
enteenth congress of our association will be held 
in Denver, Col., on the 8th, 9th and 10th of Oc- 
tober next. 

The invitation extended to us by the ladies of 
the Denver Fortnightly Club is a very cordial 
one. The oy is a place of great attraction both 
in itself and its surroundings. Its central posi- 
tion in the great West promises us a large attend- 
ance, and the pleasure and profit of meeting 
with many women whose pursuits and endeavors 
are akin to our own,- but who are separated from 
us by wide distance and detained at home by the 
stress of household duties. 

We hope for a generous response to the invita- 
tion of the Denver ladies, and we trust that offi- 
cers and members of A. A. W. will spare no 
effort to be present on an occasion which offers, 
with the attractions already familiar to us, some 
new and valuable points of interest. 

JuLia WarD Howe, President. 

GertRuvE K. Eassy, Secretary. 


—. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The State Convention of the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1, 1889. Particulars 
] ater. 
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ANOTHER NATIONAL PAGEANT. 


Those who had the rare pleasure of wit- 
nessing the Historical Pageant in the 
Hollis Street Theatre last May will re- 
joice at its next appearance, October 11, in 
the Boston Theatre. Miss Pond will de- 
vote herself to making it a success even 
greater than it was before. Mrs. Liver- 
more will be the Historian. The tickets 
are now ready at the office of the Wom- 
‘AN’s JOURNAL. Apply early for good 
seats. L. 8. 





On the two succeed- | 








THE HOUSEKEEPING OF THE FUTURE. 


No one should fail to read the extracts 
from the remarkable article of Mrs. Helen 
E. Starrett, which we reprint in another 
colamn, on the housekeeping of the future. 
Her plan, whether feasible or not in its de- 
tails, will be hailed as something which 
looks. te the relief of our present mode of 
housekeeping. Mrs. Starrett’s ideais that 
organized capital may do for the family 
what it has done for business; that in a 
large and well-organized way, families 
living near each other in cities or vil- 
lages may have all the cooking, cleaning, 
ete., supplied without care or work in the 
house. The washing, the baking, soapand 
candle making, the spinning and weaving, 
are already gone out of the house. Mrs. 
Starrett would make scientific business 
send much of the remaining household 
burdens out also. The September Forum 
first gave this suggestive article to its many 
readers. L. 8. 


+++ 
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WOMEN’S WAGES. 


Under the heading ‘*The Woman’s King- 
dom,” the Northern Christian Advocate 
lately quoted from the Unitarian Review, 
with approving comment, an article from 
some parts of which many women would 
dissent. 

To mention only one point: the writer 
in question says: ** Women producing work 
of equal value with men’s work can com- 
mand equal compensation for it.” Now 
there is no doubt that much of the poorly 
paid work of women is poor work and 
does not deserve good wages. Parents do 
not yet realize that every girl as well as 
every boy ought to learn some trade by 
which she can earna living in case of need. 
Hence a multitude of women find them- 
selves thrown on the world without the 
knowledge how to do any one thing well, 
and they have to take the low pay which 
is all that their amateur work is worth. 
Unskilled labor cannot expect the same pay 
as skilled labor. It is not this of which 
the advocates of equal rights complain. 
Our plea is ‘Equal pay for equal work,” 
not ‘*Equal pay for inferior work.” And 
women do not generally get equal pay 
with men in those cases where they render 
equal or even superior work. 

The Government sets the example. In 
the departments at Washington the women 
clerks get about half the pay that is re- 
ceived by men clerks for the same amount 
and kind of labor. A few days ago a sen- 
ator told me that he had been all through 





the departments and had been struck by 
A most interesting | 


this inequality. ‘‘Do the women do as 
good work as the men?” he asked. He 
was assured that they did. In the Treasury 
Department one woman was pointed out to 
him who was an expert in the detection of 


| counterfeit bills. Her skill was marvellous, 
entertainment, giving the time of their arrival | 


and no man in the department could come 
near her in this line. Yet she received less 
pay than any of the men. One of the male 
clerks fell ill and his wife took his place as 
his substitute. He lingered on for a year 
and a half, during which time she did his 
work and drew his pay in his name as his 
substitute. Then he died. Her work had 
been satisfactory and she was appointed as 
his successor. The work of the position 
continued the same, but from the moment 
that she drew her pay in her own name, 
and not as his substitute, the salary was 
cut down one-half. 

The most common example of unequal 
pay for equal work is the pay given to 
teachers. An experienced and successful 
woman who has made teaching her life- 
work receives less pay than a young and 
inexperienced man who takes it up tem- 
porarily as a stepping-stone to the bar or 
the pulpit. It is idle tosay that the differ- 
ence here is owing to the quality of the 
work done. The inequality in pay exists 
even where the woman may be in every- 
body’s opinion the better teacher. 

The rate of wages according to the arti- 
cle, which the Northern Christian Advocate 
cites with approval, is simply ‘‘a question 
of market values.”” That may be true; but 
the market value of woman’s labor is 
affected by prejudice as distinctly as the 
market value of a bonnet is affected by its 
fashionable or unfashionable shape, irre- 
spective of its abstract beauty or suitabil- 
ity. For ages it has been the fashion to 
regard a woman as an inferior being. Just 
in proportion as prejudice clings to people, 
are they reluctant to admit that a woman’s 
work can, under any circumstances, be 
worth as much as a man’s. Here is an in- 
stance that came within my own knowl- 
edge. 

Many years ago, when the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL did its own printing, we had 
among our type-setters a young lady who 
was earning money to take her through 
Boston University. She wasa very bright 


girl, and afterwards graduated with honor. 


One day, two gaunt and ragged young 
men came in and asked for work. They 
had been a long time looking for a job, and 
partly‘out of compassion for their forlorn 
appearance they were given work. They 
were satisfied with the wages paid, until 
they discovered that the young lady was 





setting up the same kind of type that they 
were, and that she received the same rate 
of pay per thousand ems. Immediately 
they threw up their situation and left. 
They would not stay where they were in- 
sulted by being paid at the same rate as a 
woman. 

Here is another case which aroused a 
good deal of comment at the time. A few 
years ago the Government desired to erect 
in Boston a statue to a distinguished public 
man who had lately died. It was an- 
nounced that a competition would be 
opened. Any sculptor who chose might 
send in a model of a statue of the deceased 
statesman, accompanied by the a/ftist's 
name in a sealed envelope; and the com- 
mittee of award would examine all the 
models and decide which was the best. 
Then, and not till then, the envelope con- 
taining the name of the fortunate sculptor 
would be opened. A number of models 
were sent in accordingly. Two were con- 
spicuously better than the others, and after 
careful consideration the committee de- 
cided that one of these was the finer. 
They opened the envelope to know to 
whom to award the Government contract 
for the statue. The successful sculptor 
was Miss Anne Whitney. Thereupon the 
majority of the committee voted to reverse 
their decision and award the prize to the 
other statue, which they had before judged 
inferior. They said it was impossible and 
contrary to nature that a woman should 
have made the best statue of a man, 
though they would probably not have ad- 
mitted the converse reasoning in the case 
of Praxiteles, for instance. 

The reward of labor does not depend 
purely upon the ability of the laborer. It 
is affected by a variety of other causes, 
amoug which sex prejudice is one, and a 
potent one. And herein lies one of the 
arguments for woman suffrage. Helen 
Campbell, in her ‘*Prisoners of Poverty,” 
points out that this is one cause—one among 
many—of the grinding down of working- 
women. Once a year, on election day, the 
employer of men has to recognize them 
not as so many “hands,” but as so many 
human beings, and to reckon with them at 
the polls, where their opinion is counted as 
well as his. The employer of women has 
no such check upon him. 

George William Curtis says: 

‘“T have no superstition about the ballot. 
I do not suppose it would immediately 
right all the wrongs of women, any more 
than it has righted all those of men. But 
what political agency has righted so many ? 
Here are thousands of miserable men all 
around us; but they have every path 
opened to them. They have their advo- 
cates; they have their votes; they make 
the laws, and, at last and at worst, they 
have their strong right hands for defense. 
And here are thousands of miserable 
women pricking back death and dishonor 
with a little needle; and now the sly hand 
of science is stealing that little needle 
away. The ballot does not make those 
men happy nor respectable nor rich nor 
noble; but they guard it for themselves 
with sleepless jealousy, because they know 
it is the golden gate to every opportunity ; 
and precisely the kind of advantage it gives 
to one sex it would give to the other. It 
would arm it with the most powerful wea- 
pon known to political society; it would 
maintain the natural balance of the sexes 
in human affairs, and secure to each fair 
play within its sphere.” 

It is unfortunate that the massing of 
men in the West and of women in the East 
should make it impossible for many wom- 
en to marry. It is still more unfortunate 
that many married women should be forced 
to become breadwinners, owing to the 
death of their husbands, or to their unwill- 
ingness or inability to provide for the fam- 
ily. But, since a multitude of women are 
obliged to earn bread for themselves, and 
often for others dependent upon them, no 
artificial disadvantages ought to be im- 
posed upon their labor. They should be 
allowed to do any kind of work they can 
do well, and should be paid for it at its fair 
value, whatever that may be. The gifted 
sculptor should not lose the reward of her 
genius because of her sex, nor should the 
school-teacher, clerk or saleswoman have 
to deduct a discount from her salary 
merely because she is a woman. 





A. S. B. 
+ 
THE IRON CROSS CONFERRED ON 
WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Von Olvhausen wears the 
Tron Cross as a decoration from the Prus- 
sian Government. She is a native of Lex- 
ington, in this State. Her Prussian name 
comes from her husband. She nursed in 
our Civil War from 1861 to 1865, especial- 
ly dressing wounds and working with sur- 
geons. Then, inthe Franco-Prussian War, 
in 1870, she gave the wounded soldiers 
there the benefit of her four years’ expe- 
rience here in dressing wounds. The hos- 
pitals were in the field, and moved as the 
army did. At the close of the war, she 
received three decorations from the Em- 
peror, one of which is awarded to surgeons 
and others who performed meritorious 
work during the war in caring for the sick 
and wounded. The second oneis awarded 
to officers and soldiers who did active ser- 
vice in the field during the war. Both of 





these medals bear the motto: “Gott war 
mit uns; Thm sei die Ehre’”—God was with 
us; To Him be the honor. Both bear the 
crown and the initial W. Another is the 
famous Iron Cross of Prussia. This is a 
Maltese cross of iron. 

Our distinguished countrywoman, Clara 
Barton, also a native of Massachusetts, 
wears the Iron Cross from the Prussian 
Government, with many other decorations 
for service rendered in time of war. But 
neither of these noble women can have a 
vote for city, county, State, or nation. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WISCONSIN. 


Among the “society events” mentioned 
in a recent news letter from Waukesha, 
Wis., was a woman suffrage meeting, held 
Saturday afternoon, August 24, at the res- 
idence of Mrs. E. F. Thayer, on Grand 
Avenue. Mrs. Emma Webb Haskett, ex- 
president of the Anthony Club, of Chica- 
go, read a paper, and addresses were made 
by the Hon. A. Thompson, of Missouri, 
Mrs. Ross, of Mississippi, and Mrs. Mer- 
rick, wife of Judge Merrick, of Louisiana. 


9 —__—_—_—_ 
THE NATIONAL PAGEANT. 


Hundreds have called for the repetition 
of the Pageant. It will be given in the Bos- 
ton Theatre on Friday, Oct. 11, at 1 P. M. 

The Boston press pronounced the His- 





torical Pageant given in Hollis Street | 
Theatre last May, the finest and most elab- | 


orate Tableax Entertainment ever given 
in the city. It was under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Miss Cora Scott Pond was its 
Manager, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore its His- 
torian. His Excellency, Gov. Ames, and 
His Honor, Mayor Hart, were among the 
prominent patrons. The theatre was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The most 
distinguished people in literary, musical 
and professional circles of Boston and 
vicinity were present. Calls were made 
by the hundred for its repetition in a 
larger theatre. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
reproduce these grand Historical Tableaux 
in Boston Theatre. The tickets will be 
$2, $1.50, $i, 75 cents, 50 cents, and 25 
cents. They are now on sale at the head- 
quarters of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. Friends will please remember that 
the seats are limited, and that hundreds 
were turned away from the theatre last 
May, unable to get seats. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will act as His- 
torian, as before. Her eloquence cannot 
be fitly described. She surpasses herself 
as historical narrator. She stands before 
her audience, and in word-pictures brings 
up the intervening events until she comes 
to the dramatic tableau, when the curtain 
rises, and there, in living pictures, the au- 
dience sees re-enacted the great struggles 
of that day, which have been and will be 
studied by the people of this country as 
long as we exist as a nation. 

The Pageant was much enjoyed by 
teachers and school-children who attend- 
ed. No grander lesson could be given in 
our United States history. Many of the 
prominent ladies representing professions, 
trades and associations took part in the 
tableaux in Boston—also men from the 
Charlestown Marines and their com- 
mander, the Charles Russell Lowell G. A. 
R. Post, the Drum Corps, Charlestown 
and Chauncy Hall Battalions, young men 
and young women from the New England 
Conservatory, Monroe School of Oratory, 
Boston University, and young men from 
Harvard College. Most of these volunteer 
artists will take part again. The tableaux 
are as follows: 

ANTE-COLONIAL. 
1. Columbus at the Court of Queen Isabella. 
Music. 
Act. 1. Cotontat Days. 


Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Banishment of Roger Williams. 
Banishment of Anne Hutchinson from Mas- 
sachusetts. 
The Hanging of the Witches on Boston 
Common. 
Music—British National Airs. 


Act 2. RevoivTionary PEriop. 
(a) Home Scene in the Life of George and 
Martha Washington. 
(5) Garden P. : The Minuet. 
The Boston Tea Party. 
The Minute Men of Lextngton. 
The Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Music—American National Airs. 


Act 3. National AND REFORMATORY. 
Part I. 

Garrison printing the Liberator. 

The,Woman’s Anti-Slavery Meeting broken 
up by the Mayor of Boston. 

The Broadcloth Mob in Boston. 

Anthony Burns returned to Slavery. 

Departure of the 6th Massachusetts Regi- 


ment. 
6. Woman’s Patriotism, Her Work from 1860 
—1864. The Hospital. 
7. The Reception of Emancipation Procla- 


m " 
8. Return of the 6th Massachusetts 
Music—Plantation —— 


Part II. 
1. Woman’s Sphere, 1800. 
é. Woman's Sphere, 1889. 
oe oe Favorites. 
Mr. Thompkins, of the Boston Theatre, 


- Peper 
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assures us that the scenery can be changed 
without a minute's delay, if necessary. 
The National Pageant was given jp 
Newport, R. I., August 13, with great suc. 
cess. It will be repeated in Hartford, 
New York, Washington, Milwaukee, Des 
Moines, Philadelphia, Providence, (hj. 
cago, and other large Western cities dur- 
ing the year, with Miss Pond as Manager’ 
Cc. 8. P. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUEs, 


EVERETT.—The Everett Woman Suf. 
frage League has elected the following 
officers : . 

eg ree * . Colby. Mee 
itt—btiion. 


Executive Committee—Mrs. Frances Fall, Miss 
Lucy Rogers, Mrs. 8S. J. Clark, Mrs. Amos Stone, 


SoutH Hanson.—Our League has just 

iven to our public a suffrage lecture by 

rs. S. S. Fessenden. The meeting was 
held in the Baptist church on Monday 
evening, Sept. 2. Mrs. Fessenden spoke 
logically and eloquently for nearly an 
hour, and was supported by Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher in prayer, and by music both 
vocal and instrumental. Flowers graced 
the pulpit. The lecture was pronounced 
the best ever given here on woman suf- 
frage. Our next regular meeting will be 
on the afternoon of Sept. 9, in private 
parlors. 

Miss E. J. GURNEY, Cor. Sec. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


The following are additional returns: 

Lockport, District 1.—Miss Mary B. 
Cushman, late State Superintendent of 
Franchise Department W. C. T. U., was 
elected tax-collector. Mrs. Minerva B. 
Cushman was elected districtclerk. Four 
women voted. 

SouTH StTOCKTON.—Fourteen women 
voted. Six others, not voters, were pres- 
ent. 

CANASTOTA.—Six women voted. The 
election was not contested, or the number 
would have been much larger. 

HIGHLAND, Riverside District. — Mrs. 
T. C. Albertson was elected librarian. 
Three ladies voted. 

PERRY.—Twenty-five votes out of sixty- 
four were cast by women, including Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Cleveland. 

GHENT.—Mrs. Marcia C. Powell and 
eight other ladies voted. Election not con- 
tested. Mrs. Sarah C. Riverpugh was 
elected librarian. 

NEW BRIGHTON.—Two ladies voted. 
Their presence secured the passage of a 
resolution for an industrial evening school. 
Forty other women agreed to come and 
vote if the election was contested. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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NO CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION. 


HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In some quarters there seems to be a mis- 
apprehension as to Connecticut’s latest 
legislation. Of the numerous bills to ex- 
tend privileges to women, none became a 
law save one to make women eligible to 
the office of assistant town clerk. In 
Bridgeport a woman has been appointed to 
that position. “Many of our bills were 
passed by one or both Houses, but were 
immediately reconsidered and defeated— 
even the one to let us vote in church meet- 
ings. We were somewhat surprised that 
this magnanimous Legislature did not re- 
scind our right to vote in mite-societies 
and sewing-circles. 

Emiy P. Coys. 
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AMERICAN ART-PRINTING APPRECIATED. 


The Schweizer Graphische Mittheilungen, 
the principal journal of Switzerland de- 
voted to the Graphic Arts, says in its Au- 
gust number: 


“Of the importance and high standing 
that chromo-lithography has obtained we 
have convincing evidence. Among all 
these works of art nothing can compare 
with the unrivalled publications of L. 
Prang & Co., Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 
comprising superb landscapes and flower 
pieces ; most delicate prints on satin ; alma- 
nacs and cards in endless variety; every 
sort for Christmas and New Year, Valen- 
tine and Easter, and many others. We 
have frequently expressed our admiration 
for Prang’s creations, and repeat it in seé- 
ing what the collection contains.” 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 











The California Advocate has not been 
converted by the opponents of women 
suffrage. It says: 


‘“‘Bishop Vincent made a speech —— 
woman suffrage at Pacific Grove, an ve 
the same reasons against it that we have 
heard a hundred times during the last half 
century, against each and every advance 
woman has made. The substance of it is: 
Woman’s sphere is the washtub, the kitch- 
en, the si -room and the parlor. She 
must not teach, nor preach, nor set t 
nor be a ph aoe ee es 
¢ nor do an out sp 
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of a man who is married to mind his own 
pusiness aud to Jet other women alone, and 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
SUSAN FUSSELL. 

Sunday, July 2ist, was a sad day for 
many in the village of Spiceland, Ind. 
Despite the bright sunshine and many ev- 
idences of happiness on every hand, an air 
of sadness pervaded the community. It 
was known that one endeared to many by 
her good works and kindly offices had 
been called from labor to reward. 

To find the basis of this noble career, let 
us go back to the days of her childhood. 
Susan Fussell was born in Kennett, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., April 7, 1832. Her parents 
were Dr. Bartholomew Fussell and Lydia 
Morris, a descendant of an old Quaker 
family who came over with William Penn. 
Her parents were progressive people, and 
held views in regard to the equality of 
maukind far in advance of their time. 

-Through the influence of Dr. Fussell and 

his wife, one young woman took, among 
the very first, a degree from an American 
medical college. From such ancestors we 
might expect the development of such a 
character. Early in life Susan gave evi- 
dence of the executive ability which she 
possessed in such eminent degree in later 
years. She was educated in Dr. Samuel 
Martin’s select school, Dr. Franklin Tay- 
lor'’s Normal School, and the Friends’ Cen- 
tral School of Philadelphia. At fifteen 
she was a successful teacher, in which vo- 
cation she continued, with the exception 
of two years, until the age of twenty-nine. 
While a mere child a sad change came to 
the home so closely bound together by the 
cords of love, in the death of her mother. 
This event so impressed the mind of the 
daughter, young as she was, that ever 
after, she had compassion on the orphan, 
and much of her life was spent in caring 
for this unfortunate class. 

Miss Fussell was intensely patriotic. 
When the war-cloud of the Rebellion burst 
upon the country, and her eldest brother 
enlisted under the call for three months’ 
volunteers, she offered her services as 
nurse, knowing that this meant self-sacri- 
fice, fatigue, and probably death in the 
hospitals of the South. In this arduous 
service she remained until the close of the 
war, having at one time, at Memphis, 120 
sick and wounded soldiers requiring her 
personal supervision of food and medicihe. 
Here she remained until the close of opera- 
tions at that point. From Memphis she 
was sent to Louisville, where was a large 
hospital covering an entire square, and con- 
taining, at times, 400 inmates. Over this en- 
tire building Susan Fussell has often gone 
twenty times aday. Upon leaving Louis- 
ville she received a letter from A. B. Pres- 
cott, the surgeon in charge of the hospital, 
afterwards connected with the medical de- 
partment of Ann Arbor, which was to her 
a pleasing recognition of her services. 
The letter was as follows: 

‘* Miss Susan Fussell,—Permit me, on the 
cessation of your duties in the U. 5S. A. 
General Hospital, to congratulate you 
upon your success in doing good to sick 
and wounded soldiers, and to thank you for 
the valuable, varied and womanly duties 
you have volunteered in the U.S. service. 

four services could hardly have been per- 
ar 2aue lly your servant 

ctfu 
wa me “AB. PRESCOTT.” 

At the close of the war Miss Fussell 
came north to Indianapolis, with the idea 
of a home for soldiers’ children, realizing 
that with the close of hostilities came a 
train of sorrows to be alleviated. She 
soon interested Mr. George Merritt, of In- 
dianapolis, in the matter, and told him that 
if ever such a home was established, she 
would like a place in it. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Merritt a home was 
started in Indianapolis in December, 1865, 
with Susan Fussell as matron. The num- 
ber of children was seven in the begin- 
ning, but was afterwards increased to 
eleven. In the spring of 1866, the Soldiers’ 
Home Association purchased the Knights- 
town Home, and the government assumed 
the support of the children, but Mr. Mer- 
ritt continued to employ Miss Fussell for 
the children already under her care. In 
1877 she removed her family to Spiceland, 
in order to secure better educational facil- 
ities. 

As these adopted children grew to man- 
hood and womanhood, they went out from 
her loving care to homes of their own, and 
left her hands free for other work. She 
turned her attention to the pauper children 
in the almshouses of Indiana. She rec- 
ognized the fact that the evil influences 
surrounding these children only added to 
the vast tide of ignorance and vice which is 
& shame and a menace to our civilization. 
She corresponded with many County Com- 
missioners in the State, and collected sta- 
tistics in regard to the number of pauper 
children. In this she persevered until the 
commissioners of Henry County granted 
her request, upon the condition that she 
should furnish everything, and receive for 
Compensation the sum of twenty-three 








cents per day foreach child. So anxious 
was she to test her theory that she went 
to work with this small income. To the 
credit of the commissioners be it said, this 
sum wus soon increased to twenty-five 
cents, and finally to thirty. The home 


was a success from the beginning, and 


other homes were soon started in other 
counties. 

While awaiting the decision of the com- 
missioners in regard to the pauper children, 
she determined to secure, if possible, the 
establishment of a school in which feeble- 
minded children might be taught to par- 
tially care for themselves. Through her 
influence a bill passed the legislature, and 
the Knightstown Home for Feeble-minded 
Children is her monument. 

Miss Fussell was a strong suffragist 
from principle. The writer distinctly re- 
members being at her home on an election 
day some time before her death, when a 
feeble-minded young man, whom she had 
brought up and tenderly cared for, started 
to the polls to cast his first ballot. She 
said, with more bitterness in her tone than 
we ever heard on any other occasion : 

“That boy, who has not mind enough 
to take care of himself, and who is entire- 
ly dependent upon me for support, has a 
voice in the disposition of the taxes paid 
by me, which I am denied.” 

While she was not old, as is usually un- 
derstood by that term, yet she had lived 
long in good deeds and kindly thoughts. 
Generous, sympathetic, kind-hearted, she 
was greatly beloved by those who knew 
her best. The great concourse of people 
which attended her funeral, was a fitting 
testimonial to a life given over to all char- 
ity of thought and deed. Some weeks be- 
fore her death, she gave, in detail, direc- 
tions for the funeral services. She was 
thoughtful of others until the last, re- 
marking at one time near the close, when 
it was suggested to her that she should 
not tax her mind with things of earth, 
that she should plan for others as long as 
she lived. She belonged to the Hicksite 
branch of the Quakers, and was a Chris- 
tian in the truest sense. She cared for 
the fatherless, and did not forget the af- 
flicted, spoke calmly of the principles 
which had ruled her life, and announced 
her adherence to them to the last. She 
realized that her work was done, and was 
ready to face the future on the record she 
had made. So Susan Fussell has gone: 


but her life will live after her. Surely 
‘she hath done what she could.” 
Spiceland, Ind. A FRIEND. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is about to start 
for the south of France. 


The tickets for the Pageant are already 
finding rapid sale. 

North Dakota has set apart 40,000 acres 
for the establishment of a system of man- 
ual training. 

The poem ‘*‘Four Mottoes” in last week's 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL should be credited to 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Mrs. Charles Crocker is having an Old 
People’s Home built in San Francisco, as 
a memorial to her husband. 

The Queen of Portugal is an expert 
swimmer, and has been decorated several 
times for her bravery in saving human 
lives. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw had a warm wel- 
come in Canada, great audiences greeting 
her. The papers gave extended reports 
and much praise. 

Three American women received medals 
from the jury of fine arts in the Paris Ex- 
hibition—Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Miss 
Klumpke, and Miss Rosin. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
occupied their ‘‘Cottage”’ at the State Fair 
this week, distributed literature, and in 
various ways carried on suffrage work 
there. 

Miss F. C. Graf, of Switzerland, has just 
been called to the chair of modern lan- 
guages in Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col., and will begin her duties 
there in a few weeks. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will give October 
to work in Penngylvania. Those desiring 
to engage her for lectures will address 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 748 No. 19th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Miss Frances E. Willard will leave 
Evanston next Monday for an extended 
trip. She will go to the Dakota W. C. 
T. U. Convention, working eastward from 
there as far as Connecticut. 

Hon. E. C. and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster will 
remove to Washington, D. C., where, it is 
said, Mrs.Foster will devote much of her 
time to literary work. Mr. Foster holds 
an official position in the Department of 
Justice. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Chadbourne, a-gradu- 
ate of Boston University, School of Ora- 
tory, will accept engagements for the 
coming season, as reader, on reasonable 
terms. Her address is Savin Hill, Boston, 
Mass. 





Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt deprecates 
the publicity given by the papers to her 
intention to erect a monument over the 
grave of her ancestor, Gen. Marion of 
South Carolina. She had thought to honor 
his memory quietly and without credit to 
herself. 

The Presbyterian Ladies’ College of 
Toronto will open its first session this 
week. This new school provides for ad- 
vanced work, and for University matric- 
ulation classes, and at the same time 
makes full provision for thorough prepara- 
tory work. . 

Among the weekly tributes, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe sent the following lines to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes on his eightieth 


birthday : 
BOSTON'’S LAUREATE. 
Crowned in Honor's story, 
Lord of far and near, 
True October glory 
Gilds his poet-year. 

There will be an examination at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, in October, for two 
scholarships, one for $125, and one for $225 
a year for three years. The last one will be 
given only to a young woman who can 
prove her need of pecuniary aid, and who 
must show extraordinary promise. 

Three Polish girls, sisters, have recently 
graduated from the Vienna medical uni- 
versity. They are the Miles. Welt of Czer- 
nowicz, and two of them have come to 
this country, where they intend to prac- 
tise their profession. The third sister has 
located in her native town. 


The young lady students of the State 
University of Nevada, at Reno, have adopt- 
ed uniforms of navy-blue flannel, and they 
challenge the young lady students of any 
other institution to produce a mdre hy- 
gienic dress than theirs. The young ladies 
are drilled for half an hour each day in 
military exercises. 

Of the names pro and con woman suf- 
frage, as they appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, the Boston Herald says: ‘*Taking 
rank for rank and woman for woman, the 
suffragists have the lead among people who 
do not give their assent to a cause that is 
doomed to failure. In these signatures the 
suffragists have made a great gain.” 

At the last meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pacific Grove, Cal., 
June 28, Dr. F. F. Jewell made a strong 
plea for the ballot for women, that they 
might protect themselves and their fam- 
ilies. Dr. Jewell is a prominent minister 
of the M. E. Church in California Confer- 





ence, and president of the Pacific Grove 
Retreat Association. 


The decoration of ‘‘Officier d’ Academie” 
has been conferred by the French minister | 
of public instruction upon three American | 
women; Mrs. John Sherwood, Blanche 
Roosevelt Machette, author of the ‘‘Life | 
of Gustave Doré,” and Minnie Hauk, the | 
prima donna. These three are said to be | 
the only American women who have re- | 
ceived such recognition. 


Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Commis- | 
sioner of the New York State Board of 
Charities, one of the ablest, most humane, 
and bravest of women, has made a report 
to the board upon the workhouse on Black- 
well’s Island. Her report presents in the 
strongest light the abuses which prevail, 
and she says: “No words are strong | 
enough to paint its condition, or to describe 
the injury and disgrace which it is to the 
city.” 


The Toledo Commercial, under its new 
management, Mr. P. C. Boyle, proprietor, 
publishes a column every Saturday under 
title of ‘‘Woman’s World,” a department 
devoted exclusively to woman and her 
rights, edited by Rosa L. Segur, recording 
secretary Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Miss Mabel Cronise, a brilliant young 
journalist, cousin to Florence Cronise the | 
Ohio lawyer, has accepted a position on the | 
editorial staff of the Toledo Commercial. 


Mrs. Angie F. Newman, the wife of 
Bishop Newman, has been engaged by the 
Iowa W. C. T. U. to lecture in that State | 
during the month of September. Her lect- 
ures on the phases of Mormonism are of 
special interest, as she has made the Mor- 
mon problem a study for the last ten years, 
and in her researches has made numerous | 
journeys to the land of the saints. It was 
mainly through her efforts that the last | 
Congress passed a bill appropriating $40,- | 
000 for an Industrial Home in Utah. 


Mrs. Rebecca Collins, a Quaker preacher, | 
now eighty-five years old, has been speak- | 
ing ever since she was twenty, and is still 
active, travelling and preaching al] over | 
the country. She started in Philadelphia 
the home for discharged women prisoners, | 
is a vice-president of the W. C. T. U., and | 
is active in every kind of philanthropic 
work in her home in New York. She is 
especially interested in founding coffee- 
houses as a branch of temperance work. 
As a young woman, she used to take her 
little girl with her in her prison visiting, 
especially among the women who were 
imprisoned for life. She found that noth- 
ing so interested and touched them as the 
sight of a child. 





Five female sanitary police are now es- 
tablished in Chicago, under the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Health, ac- 
cording to an ordinance of the City Coun- 
cil. The duty of the new female sanitary | 
police is to inspect factories and tenements | 
for the protection of the health of work- | 
ingwomen. 

Virginia G. Ellard, in the Writer for Au- | 
gust, protests against the use of the words 
“authoress” and ‘“‘poetess.”” She says: | 
“There is a namby-pamby insignificance 
about the terms which renders them ob- 
noxious to women of good taste. Let a | 
woman have the privilege of being an au- 
thor or a poet in the broad and general 
significance of the words. A woman’s | 
right to her own name in literary work 
should also be undisputed.” 

Mr. T. H. Bicknell has bought the Dor- 
chester Beacon, which he means to make 
even better than it was before. The Bea- 
con gave space to the news of woman suf- 
frage under its former editor. In Mr. 
Bicknell, who served on the suffrage com- | 
mittee in the Legislature last winter, and | 
supported the bill for municipal suffrage 
by vote and speech, we shall expect to find 
a most valuable ally. Success to the Bea- 
con and to Mr. Bicknell! 

It is proposed to establish a manual train- | 
ing-school for girls in Philadelphia. Miss | 
Charlotte Pendleton and Mrs. Alice Lip- | 
pincott, from the executive committee of | 
the Public Education Association, have 
presented an elaborate scheme for a girls’ 
manual training-school, based substantial- 
ly upon the course of study in the Boys’ 
Manual Training-School, with some modi- 
fications in the line of applied domestic | 
science. 


Miss Lucy E. Anthony has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Franchise Depart- 
ment of the National W. C.'T’. U., of which 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw is Superintendent, 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell Associate 
Superintendent. Applications for lectures, | 


literature, or general information concern- | 
ing the department will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Miss Lucy E. An- 
htony, 748 No. 19th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A meeting of ladies was held in Chicago, 
Aug. 26, in reference to the holding of the 
World’s Fair in that city. Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well and Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace were ap- 
pointed a committee to consult with the 
Committee on National Agitation. On the 
following day Mrs. Bradwell presented a 
proposition to the Committee, pledging the | 
assistance of women in the effort to locate 
the fair at Chicago, and in obtaining sub- 
scriptions, ahd asking for official recogni- 
tion as an auxiliary and for a Women’s 
Department. To all this the committee 
gave unanimous approval, and the wom- | 
en’s auxiliary department is to be incor- 
porated. 

A. L. Murdock, of the Murdock Liquid | 


graduates of the Boston High Schools, and | 
to give them free instruction in stenog- 
raphy and type-writing two sessions 
daily for six months. To insure that 
only those who really have a purpose to 
learn may attend, a fine of ten cents daily 
is imposed for absence on account of ill- 
ness, and twenty-five cents for absence | 
from other causes. After the six months’ 
session it will be easy for the girls to ob- 
tain eight dollars or more per week. The 
plan will be continued year after year. 

The National Convention of the Daugh- 
ters of Liberty was held in Pittsburg last 
week. The Convention was in continued | 
session several days. The following ofli- 
cers were elected : 

Counsellor—G. B. Ludlam, of Jersey City. 

Vice-Counsellor—J. W. McCleary, Pittsburg. 

Associate Counsellor — Mrs. Mary Maitiand, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Associate Vice-Counsellor—Emily A. Davis, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

Secretary—W. O. Staples, New Haven, Conn. 

Treasurer—G. H. Burton, New York. 

The New York Home Journal, in speak- | 
ing an excellent word for the Business 
Woman’s Journal, of which Mrs. Mary F. 
Seymour is editor, said of it: 

It is like the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of 
Boston, which in common-sense, dignity 
of tone and refinement, ranks foremost 
among all publications dealing with the 
present higher interests of women. 

Carpentry is not considered an especially 
feminine occupation, but the New Century 
Guild of Philadephia recently offered 
prizes for the best nail driving and sawing, 
which were won by Miss J. R. Baker and 
Miss C. Altemus, respectively. One lady 
member of the Guild claimed to have built 
fences, another to have a friend who had 
roofed her own house, and a third to know 
a woman who had built a house out and 
out. Meantime the trade of cabinet-mak- 
ing is successfully followed by Mrs. M. 
J. Cullen, of Ninth Avenue, New York, and 
by a number of women in Boston, while 
fresco-painting from a scaffold is by no 
means the most difficult part of the work 
of Miss Mary Tillinghast, the well-known 
New York decorator, who, also, in the 
capacity of architect, minutely superin- 
tends the erection of important buildings. 





Miss Amelia Taubles, a young Bohe- 
mian, being about to visit her old home, 
lately obtained naturalization papers in 
San Francisco, as she thought they would 
give her better protection on the Conti- 
nent. She recited portions of the Constitu- 
tion and showed so much general political — 


| knowledge that the Judge expressed his 


regret that he could not give her the right 
to vote. 


The West Philadelphia Hospital for 
Women has completed the first month of 
its existence, and the management ex- 
presses satisfaction with the results al- 
ready secured. Two house patients, ten 
out-patients, and fifty-eight clinic patients 
are on the records. One hundred and 


| thirty visits have been made, and over one 
| hundred and fifty prescriptions dispensed. 


Dr. Peck has accepted the services of Dr. 
Lida Stewart in dispensary work, and is 
training a nurse for the wards. Acknowl- 
edgment is made of generous contribu- 
tions of furniture and provisions. With 
the exception of funds for the thorough 
carrying on of the work, the most pressing 


| need is furniture for the wards. 


A reception was tendered to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Aug. 30, by the lady members 


| of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn, at Brigh- 


ton Beach. After lunch Miss Anthony 
was inttoduced by Mrs. Laura C. Hollo- 
way, the president of the society. Miss 
Anthony was heartily welcomed, and her 
address, which was full of good things and 
bore principally on the cause nearest her 
heart and near to the hearts of many of her 
auditors, was listened to with marked at- 
tention and frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. Short addresses were made by 
other ladies, and then the society and their 
guests went to the music pavilion, where 
they listened to a programme specially ar- 
ranged for them by the great leader from 
whom they get their name. 

The present age, with its multitudinous 
demands on all human faculties, is work- 


| ing a greater evolution with German wom- 


en, says the London Queen, than with any 
other. Society has at last begun to claim 
them; society, not in its superficial and 
artificial sense, but as an institution which 
is purposed to collect and diffuse the best 
and noblest products of the human mind 
and of human sympathies. The so-called 
woman’s movement, into which the Eng- 
lish and Americans have drifted gradually, 
as it was indigenous on their soil, has come 
upon German women unawares, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that they do not 
readily fall into it at once. Nevertheless, 
the movement has taken root, and its be- 
ginning is all the more promising, as it 


| has been able*to grow and hold its own in 


spite of opposition powerful enough to 
check and smother it, had its life been 
less strong and healthy. 

Miss Willard writes to the Union Signal 
of talk with Rev. and Mrs. Terhune, of 


| Food Co., has arranged for the company | Beestiyn,—Re pastor of the Dutch Be 


| to receive annually one hundred girls, 


formed Church, Brooklyn; she the ‘‘Mar- 
ion Harland” of a cosmopolitan fame. ‘*We 
talked,” she says, “tof Margaret Sangs- 
ter, the new editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
which will receive, as we think, a strong 
uplift from her consecrated pen; of Mar- 


| garet Preston, the sweet-singing poet of 
| Virginia—Marion Harland’s own State. 


We talked of woman’s ballot, and found 
that we were not so wide apart as I had 
feared, for with an educational test for 
men and women, both Dr. and Mrs. Ter- 
hune were willing to agree to the utiliza- 
tion of this new force. We talked of Chris- 
tine ''erhune Herrick, and I was glad that 
such a mother as Marion Harland had a 
daugbter who could follow in her steps. 
She said: ‘I have always believed that 
every girl should be taught some definite, 
bread-winning occupation. My eldest 
daughter took a thorough course in Eng- 
lish literature; my youngest has learned 
stenography and type-writing, and has the 
care of all my correspondence.’ ” 





Mr. N. T. ALLEN’s family and day school for 
both sexes at West Newton is announced to open 
for its fallterm Sept. 18. This is one of the best 
known schools in the United States. Its pupils 
last year came from seventeen different States, 
from Cuba, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Italy and 
Spain. mene of the graduates last June entered 
Harvard, Yale and the Institute of Technology. 
The school has been established for many years, 
and from it have graduated many of our most 
distinguished men. As the number which the 
school can accommodate is limited to about 
eighty pupils, application should be made without 
delay. 





Look Here, Friends, Are You Sick, 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Com t, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption ? if 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plezxion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





If you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do 
not be induced to take any other medicine. 











You will be perfectly satisfied 
with GLOVES from 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street. 































































































































































































































For The Woman's Journal. 
THE LINGERING SUMMER. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Oh, say not it is autuma! 
I know "tis summer still. 
What if the leaves have fallen, 
And yesterday was chill? 


See, roses are around me, 
So fresh and bright and sweet, 
And softest sunshine brightens 
The verdure at my feet. 


Tis , lovely : 
She bade good-by, but then, 

Seeing our tears, repented, 
And turned to us again. 


Turned to give us another 
Fond blessing and good-by, 

With comforting caresses, 
To bid us not to cry. 








And, thinking we could bear it, | 
Ready to go she seemed | 
Another time; we grieved so 
That back her sunlight streamed, 
And she sent a rain like April’s 
To bring these flowers out, 
Her southward winds and westward 
They kindly turned about 


To whisper, “‘It is summer ;” 
So don’t you, don’t you say 

’Tis autumn now; I tell you 
This is a summer day! 


How true she is I never, 
No, never knew before, 
When she beholds our sorrow, 
To linger one day more. 


But even while I praise her, 
There falls a shadow dread 
Across the world; my summer, 

Alas! is summer dead. 


And now her own bright roses 
I strew upon her bier, 
And when they die to-morrow 
Then autumn will be here. 
Dublin, Ind. 





oe 
For The Woman’s Journal. 


WOULD WOMEN VOTE? 
Columbia Questions her Girls and They Speak. 





BY EMMA TUTTLE. 





Columbia looked perplexed. She said, 

“T can no longer bear the taunting 
About injustice toward my girls; 

I'll know now what my girls are wanting. 


“If, candidly, they wish to vote, 

From their own lips I wish to know it. 
I'll call my A class up in line, 

And let their testing answers show it.” 


She called a class of thirty out: 

“Girls, would you vote if I were willing? 
Slanders are rife that Justice bleeds, 

And Wrong my fairest flowers is killing!” 


Grace Greenwood grandly led the class. 
“Grace, would you vote?” ‘Yea, verily! 
I’d help to choose law-making men 
(For I am ruled) right cheerily! 


«“Women are taxed, imprisoned, hung, 
Divorced, deprived of children; let us 

Help choose the law’s administrants, 
Since ghastly chances so beset us.” 


Henry Ward Beecher’s widow spoke : 

“If suffrage were allowed me, surely, 
Without my husband’s company 

I would not vote,” she said, demurely. 
Susan E. Wallace said, ‘‘The right 

Would bring a duty and a pleasure.” 
Edith M. Thomas didn’t—know 

What she would do with such a measure. 


Anna K. Green shrugged in disgust : 
“Elections have unpleasant features.” 
Maybe she would—if others did; 
’Tis bad enough for men, poor creatures! 


Marion Harland said, ‘‘No, no! 
I do not wish to vote, and would not. 
Voting would coarsen your sweet girls. 
Vote? No,indeed! I say we should not!” 


Next Lucy Larcom said: “If I 

Could raise the nation’s standard higher 
By voting, duty would compel ; 

But voting is not my desire.” 


Mrs. James Fields, and Lucy Stone, 
And Marys Booth and Livermore 
Said, “Yes.” But Celia Thaxter said, 
“TI only answer, No,—no more.” 
Rose Terry Cooke said Paul was right; 
He knew the powers and place of woman; 
While Mrs. Akers felt the right 
Already hers, as widely human. 


Mary P. Jacobi, M. D., 
Would vote on almost all occasions ;— 
Save when she didn’t know enough,— 
Or candidates compelled evasions. 


Louise Chandler Moulton felt 
Spheres are not interchangeable, 
And she, for one, would much prefer 

No burden so derangeable. 


Adeline Whitney thought the right 
Would make things too reversible, 
« For woman, in her central place, 
Ought not to be disbursable. | 


Christine T. Herrick wouldn’t vote | 
Because she wanted to—not any! 
Augusta Evans Wilson raised 
Objections which, to name, were many. 


Kate Sanborn bravely answered, “Yes!” 
Gladly she’d vote without restrictions, 

And bear discomforts, if she must, 
Thus to declare her own convictions. 


Olive Thorne Miller said she must, 
To be in any wise consistent; 

But Julia Dorr was not convinced, 
And Emma Southworth half resistant. } 


Good Mrs. Hancock long had wished 

To equalize her sisters’ chances 
For service, compensation, and 

The ballot might bring such advances. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, E. Stuart Phelps, 

And Frances Willard said ‘‘Yes,” roundly. 
But Elia Wheeler Wilcox talked 

A little selfish, and unsoundly. 


She said, “I should not vote. I give 
A vast amount of mind and labors 
To new things, and I want my time! 
You do it, sisters, friends and neighbors.” 


And last came breezy Jennie June. 
She thought Columbia ought to honor 
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Fair woman, as she does her men, 
With suffrage—not put sneers upon her. 


She didn’t think it very nice 

To hold them punishable creatures, 
And bar them oat as citizens,— 

Men’s noble counsellors and teachers. 


Columbia’s queenly brow was calm, 
And love of Justice glorified it. 

“The girls have proved their right to vote, 
If strength of reasoning can decide it. 


“Some feudal wrong is yet concealed 
In usage, laws, or constitution ; 

But right is might, and Knowledge leads 
To liberty, from dire confusion.” 


++ 
i ad 


SHE BAFFLED THE BRIGANDS. 


While in a small town in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, I learned that a lady living there 





| had been the heroine of a thrilling adven- 


ture with train-robbers, and curiosity and 
love for the brave induced me to call on 
her to tell me the story. When I went to 
her house I was welcomed by a handsome 


| lady of thirty, and in response to my earn- 
| est request for this one chapter of her life, 


she related the following true tale: 

In 1873, when but a girl of eighteen, I 
left my home in Omaha and came out here 
to fill the lonesome position of night oper- 
ator at a small station on the Pacific Rail- 
way in this Territory. It was a dreary, 
desolate spot, in the midst of a desert. 

The only buildings at the station, apart 
from the depot, were a section-house, oc- 
cupied by a track foreman and a few Chi- 
nese laborers, a water-tank and coal-shed. 
The day operator and agent, a mere boy, 
slept at the section-house, about two hun- 


| dred yards distant, so that during the long, 
| dreary night I was alone in the depot. 


Number four express train, bound east, 


| was due at 2.15 in the morning, but it never 


stopped unless signalled, and as it was the 
only train during the latter portion of the 
night, you can imagine my lonely situation 
upon the desert wild. Ihad my books and 
guitar as companions, and passed much of 
the time reading, and when the doleful 


| howlings of the wolves were borne to my 


ears from the distant sand-hills, I would 
pick up my guitar and endeavor to drown 
their cries with music and song. 

The superintendent of the division, a 
buoyant, light-spirited young gentleman, 
came over the road at frequent intervals, 


| and cheered me up with promises of a bet- 
| ter position when a vacancy should occur. 


He often:found me on the very brink of 
despair, almost on the point of resigning 
my position and returning to my humble 
home and the mother who depended on my 
salary for the necessaries of life; but his 
genial conversation and words drove away 
the gloom, and I came to look for his vis- 
its with a sense of the keenest pleasure. I 
began to regard him with a sisterly affec- 
tion, he was so kind and tender, and solicit- 
ous for my welfare and comfort. 

One night, shortly after midnight, as I 
sat at my table reading a late novel, I 
thought I heard a shuffling footstep on the 
depot platform, but, as it was not repeated, 
I concluded it was but a wolf, more daring 
than his cowardly fellows, and I resumed 
my book. 

A few moments later I heard a low 


| knocking at the door, which I always kept 


locked, and a strange feeling came over 
me. During my several weeks’ stay at the 
station I had never had a visitor, and the 
sudden knock, so low, yet so startingly 


| clear in the stillness of the night, caused 


my form to tremble and my cheek to 
blanch. 

My first thought was of Indians, and 
then I reasoned that it might be some 
tramp desiring shelter. While I sat there 
in affright, the knock was repeated, louder 
than before, and, mustering all my cour- 


| age, I approached the door and asked: 


‘*Who’s there?” 

A gruff voice replied: 

‘SA traveller who desires to take the 
east-bound train.” 

It was my plain and unmistakable duty 
to admit him, and with trembling fingers I 


| drew the bolt. 


Instantly the door was pushed violently 
open, and I sprang back to the table and 


| sank into my chair in terror, when seven 
| burly men, wearing cloth masks on their 


faces and armed to the teeth, entered the 
office. One of them, evidently the leader, 


| walked up to me, and, pointing a large re- 
| volver at my head, said, in a low, firm 


voice : 

“Gal, we don’t want to hurt you, but if 
you make a suspicious move, or scream or 
give any alarm, so that any o’ the men in 
the section-house kin hear you, I'll spile 


| the looks o’ that pretty face with a bullet. 
| Be quiet and sensible, and behave your- 


self, and yer shan’t be hurt. Whar’s yer 
red signal-lamp ?” ‘ 

‘*What would you do?” I gasped. 

‘*None 0’ your business. We don’t want 
to hear any unnecessary back talk, nor no 
impertinent questions. Whar’s the red 
lamp?” 

A chill of horror swept over me when 
the truth burst upon me that I was in the 
hands of a band of desperate train-robbers, 
whose evident intention was to signal the 
train and rob the express car at my station. 








What couldI do? It was yet three hours 
before the train was due, but I could not 
elude my captors to rouse the section-men, 
and I knew by the gleam in the leader's 
eyes, through the holes in his mask, that 
if I made the least outcry he would not 
hesitate to carry out his threat and murder 
me. 

I knew they could find the lamp easily 
by searching for it, and in a trembling 
voice I told him it was hanging just inside 
the door of the freight-room. Oné of the 
men got it, and after examining it to see 
that it was in order, the rough band took 
seats to await the incoming of the train. 

The leader lit his pipe, and, looking at 
me steadily for a few moments, said: 
**Young gal, when that ar’ train toots her 
whistle, we’ve got some work for you—an 
official duty, as you might call it. You 
must go out there on the platform, and 
signal the train to stop an’ take on some 
first-class passengers. An’, look here, if 
you make a suspicious move, or don’t 
swing the red lamp in the proper way, we'll 
just ventilate that graceful body with bul- 
lets, an’ jump on our horses and git. Do 
you understand?” 

A desperate resolve had been taking 
shape in my bewildered brain. I replied 
that I fully understood him, and with a 
piteous cry. “Oh, you will make a mur- 
derer of me!” I threw my arms and my 
head down upon the table and began to 
cry and sob as if my heart were breaking. 
Had he seen my face, he might have no- 
ticed a total ab: «nce of tears. I was cry- 
ing for a purpoic. 

When my ar» s dropped upon the table, 
I allowed my haads to fall upon the arma- 
ture of the telegraph instrument, so that I 
could prevent it from ticking, while my 
right hand rested upon the key. 

Sobbing, so that any slight clicking the 
key might make would not reach the rob- 
bers, I opened it and slowly made tele- 
graph characters : 

H E L P 

These I repeated several times, -hoping 
they might reach the ear of some operator 
on the line. I then slowly and distinctly 
wrote these words, still sobbing violently : 

‘*Who — hears — this— for — heaven’s— 
sake —report— to— train—dispatcher — at 
Laramie— quick— that— I— am— in—the 
hands—of — seven— robbers— who — will 
compel—me—to—flag—No. 4—Send—help 
—quick.”’ 

Then I signed name and office call. 

I released the armature, and the instru- 
ment clicked out: 

‘*Brace—up—little—girl—I—hear—you. 
+H.” 

‘““H.” was the train-dispatcher’s call. 
With a fierce shout, the leader sprang 
forward and rudely snatched me away 
from the table, and asked: 

‘*Gal, what’s that?” 

“Only a distant office asking for orders 
for a freight train,’ I responded. 

**None o’ yer lyin’, you little imp!” he 
roared. ‘Yer up to some trick!” 

‘*No,” I replied, ‘I am not. If I were 
doing that, my fingers would be on the 
instrument. Don’t you see I am not 
touching it, and yet it works? It is only 
an order to a freight train away down at 
Medicine Bow.” 

‘*Keep away from that table,’ he said, 
savagely. ‘‘An’ if I ketch you at any 
tricks, I'll choke the life out 0’ you.” 

Oh, how eagerly my ears drank in every 
word the instrument ticked out! I heard 
a telegram to the sheriff of Green River, 
twenty miles west, asking him to arm a 
posse of men at once and get on board a 
special train, which would be ready for 
him. Then another to the young superin- 
tendent, who was at Green River, telling 
how my slowly written words had been 
heard by the dispatcher, and asking him to 
supervise the preparations to fly to my 
relief. Then a third dispatch to the mas- 
ter mechanic, instructing him to fire up 
his fastest passenger engine and couple on 
to a carriage and await the superintend- 
ent’s orders. My heart beat so violently 
that it almost took my breath away. It 
seemed an age ere I heard the Green River 
operator call the dispatcher and say : 

“The superintendent, with sheriff and 
twenty armed men, are aboard, and train 
ready for orders.” 

The order came flying. It told the en- 
gineer he had a clear track, and to run at 
his very highest speed to within a half 
mile of my station, and with his party to 
alight. Then came the welcome report 
from the Green River office: 

‘*Special east departed at 1.15.” 

Oh, how my poor heart beat, and how 
my every nerve tingled with excitement! 
1.15—I mentally figured that the train, on 
such a desperate errand, should make 
nearly a mile a minute and reach the stop- 
ping-point at 1.36. 

The robber chief gave his men their in- 
structions. I was to be sent alone to 
signal the train, and when it halted the 
band would make a rush for it. 

‘‘Bill, you jump on the engine as soon 
as she stops and hold the engineer and 














fireman under your gun. Jack, you pile 
into the mail car an’ make the clerk give 
up his registered letters, an’ Yank an’ 
Aleck’ work the express car, while Tom 
and Shorty hold the conductor an’ brake- 
man back. Do your work quick an’ bold, 
an’ don’t be afeard to burn powder if 
n Fa 

How eagerly I watched the clock, and 
how slowly, how very, very slowly the 
hands seemed to move—1.21, 1.25 and 1.30 
were ticked off—1.35! Would they never 
come? 

The men sat on the bench along the 
west side of the room facing the two win- 
dows on the east. I tried to figure how 
long it would require for the men to walk 
to the depot from the stopping-place. 
Perhaps, even then, they were surround- 
ing the station, and I might hear a knock 
at the door any instant. 

Oh, horrible thought! In afew moments 
I might see men shot down before my 
face, and I might myself be killed. I al- 
most fainted with fright. The blood 
seemed to freeze in my veins, and I 
grasped the chair, or I should have fallen 
to the floor. 1.40. 

There came a fearful crash of glass, 
and the black muzzles of a perfect cloud 
of rifles were thrust through the windows 
and pointed directly attherobbers. Then 
a voice cried out, ‘‘Men, throw up your 
hands! Iam the sheriff, and in the name 
of the law demand your surrender. Make 
but a move and I’]] order my men to fire!” 

“Yer little cat!” hissed the leader, 
glaring at me savagely, as the band sud- 
denly held aloft their hands. Then the 
sheriff and three men entered and disarmed 
and handcuffed the robbers, and I saw the 
superintendent looking at me and heard 
him say: ‘‘What a debt I owe you, my 
brave girl!” ‘Then I fell fainting into his 
arms. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
lying in my room at Green River, with 
several ladies around me, and was told 
that seven days had elapsed since the cap- 
ture of the robbers. I was suffering from 
brain fever, brought on by the terrible 
strain I had passed through, and had been 
unconscious for that long period. For 
many days thereafter I hovered on the 
border between life and death, and the 
superintendent was at my bedside several 
times every day, cheering me up with 
words of encouragement, and doing all in 
his power to alleviate my sufferings. 

I finally recovered, and was called into 
court to testify against the desperate 
gang. I shall never forget their fierce 
glances toward me as I told how I en- 
trapped them, or how, in spite of the efforts 
of the judge and court officers to suppress 
it, the crowd cheered me as I left the stand. 
The men were sent for a long term to an 
Eastern prison, and I have never heard of 
them since. 

‘‘And did the company reward you for 
saving the train?” I asked. 

“*Well, only slightly. Corporations have 
no souls, you know. But 1 revenged my- 
self on the superintendent, in a manner.” 

“In what way?” 

“T married him,” she replied, with a 
smile.—Baltimore News. 

+o 
THE STORY OF WRIGHTSVILLE. 

The work of one woman is thus summed 
up by the Christian Register : ATS «td 

Wrightsville is a settlement of sixty-four 
houses, in the extreme south-western part 
of Philadelphia, near Point Breeze. 

Cross two freight railroads, which carry 
rain, oil, etc., from the elevators and re- 
neries near by, and the village is in view, 

backed by tall chimneys, with volumes of 
smoke, the picturesque towers of the gas- 
works, and masts of ships. The Atlantic 
Refinery and its subsidiary industries fur- 
nish employment to three thousand men. 
A very large proportion of the city’s ex- 
ports is sent out from the wharves of these 
oil and other companies. 

Five years ago there were forty-one two- 
story, four-room houses here; the tenants, 
a mixed, foreign population and Americans 
of the lowest type, without any municipal 
privileges, insufficient street lights and 
water supply scanty, no collections of gar- 
bage and ashes, no police protection. The 
streets were undedicated, but partially 
opened and graded, unpaved, oak strewn 
with garbage hurled from the front doors ; 
there was no —- and the sidewalks 
were defective; pools of stagnant water 
stood for neglected drainage; piles of 
ashes and refuse everywhere; cattle and 
—— at large, and stabled in dilapidated 
sheds. 

A colony of pigs fed upon garbage left 
to stand in the sun; a south-east wind 
wafted this infected air into the houses and 
school-rooms—a menace to health and life. 

Some of the properties were untenant- 
ed, with locks off, and were occupied b 
tramps. The houses were in as bad condi- 
tion as their surroundings. Instead of re- 
ceiving strenuous and bone ney super- 
vision, this colony was left to itself, drift- 
ing downward as a matter of course. There 
was no contact with any civilizing influ- 
os. and many brutalizing forces were at 
work. 

At this time the daughter of one of the 
owners of this property paid a visit to the 
place. The thought came to her to under- 
take the business management, to give it 
her personal supervision ‘and care, and to 
insist that the city authorities should help 


, 








to enforce a standard of living. 
Acting upon this ptr pe she leased 
property upon the a six cent. 
return to the owners ; and September, 1884, 
saw the initiation of a new management. 

An order given to inspect the cellars re- 
vealed the necessity for removin eighty- 
four cartloads of rubbish. An interview 
with the board of health secured co-opera- 
tion, and the piggeries were moved upon. 
Notices were sent to the owners, and the 
result was the removal of fifteen hundred 
swine beyond the city limits. The tenants 
had long ed the place as their abso- 
lute possession, and looked with disfavor 
agen these innovations; the loud protests 
of owners and beasts intermingled. 

A contractor for the collection of gar. 
bage had been drawing pay and doing no 
work. A record was kept of all delinquen- 
cies by this contractor during one year, and 
reported to the bureau. ree hundred 
dollars were withheld from his contract 
price, and his name struck from the rol! 
of bidders for fresh contracts. 

A watchman is now daily on the premises 
prepared for emergencies, to € minor 
repairs, and to see that all refuse is prop- 
erly disposed of. The streets and alleys 
are comparatively free from former scat- 


terings. Collections are now regularly , 


made. By years of unremitting and per- 
sistent effort, contractors and tenants have 
been taught a wholesome respect for this 
ordinance. 

The water department was the next point 
of attack. Purifying the wells was one of 
the largest items of expense to the new les- 
see in the first year’s management. Intro- 
duction of water from the city works was 
effected after many difficulties, also a 
om of underground drainage; and 

rightsville is now supplied with whole- 
some water. 

The solution of the police problem was 
a Herculean task, requiring visits to the 
mayor and council. Several days were 
spent on the spot by the mayor investigat- 
ing the needs of the place. One of the 
houses was offered for use as a station- 
house; the Girard trust gave the use of a 
large, substantial stone house, and at 
length a police sub-station was established 
within “— of the village. The sergeant 
and his officers are constantly on hand, and 
this community now receives supervision 
equal to any throughout the city. 

Two years ago, twenty-two new houses 
were added. These are built on improved 
plans, and have the latest conveniences. 
Although these new houses are not all yet 
occupied, the population of the village has 
about doubled. One house is specially de- 
voted to office use and the public library, 
with rooms for the janitor’s family. Sev- 
eral hundred carefully selected English 
and German books are accessible to the 
villagers, who once a week spend a pleas- 
ant evening here. About forty interested 
readers are busily engaged turning over 
the pages of magazines, and select their 
books for the week. Their occasional out- 
bursts of satisfaction show appreciation 
of the privilege. A school has also been 
organized, numbering one hundred and 
twenty-six pupils, and a stimulus for good 
work in this direction has been awakened 
in both teacher and children. 

Rent-collecting was, perhaps, as difficult 
a problem as any part of the undertaking. 
After several experiments ,with the per- 
functory order of collectors, who were 
quite inadequate to cope with the difficul- 
ties of the situation, a woman of force and 
ingenuity was engaged at ten per cent., in- 
stead of five per cent., who gave all her 
energies to the matter. Rents formerly 
due on all days of the month were made to 
fall due on the first and fifteenth. Incor- 
rigible tenants were weeded out, and a rig- 
orous law laid down requiring leases, and 
payment in advance. To effect the latter, 
a premium of twenty-five cents a month to 
those who complied was found most effec- 
tual. The moral obligations of both con- 
tracting parties are kept in mind by prompt 
attention to all necessary repairs and strict 
requirement of rent-payment. 

The business side of all this is most sat- 
isfactory. The income is about double 
what it was in the days of misrale and dis- 
order. The property pays about nine per 
cent. on the investment. After deducting 
all expenses of superintendence, repairs, 
outlay for library, etc., and after repay- 
ing the owners the six per cent. interest 
money, something near three per cent. 
profit remains to the lady to whose inspir- 
ation and hard work this rehabilitated dis- 
trict is due. She is quite willing to let the 
results be known, as encouragement to 
owners of property in similar rough dis- 
tricts. But the uncounted outlay is not to 
be computed in figures. The enterprise 
has been a moral and hygienic force, work- 
ing with business-like regard to dollars and 
cents also. The trouble with many such 
undertakings is that philanthropy is not 
balanced by business sense. The results 
have been accomplished by the same per- 
sistence with the tenants that was applied 
to the municipal departments,—by a steady 
pressure brought to bear and a courageous 
resort to legal measures when moral sua- 
sion failed. 

To change the character of any people, 
even in the faintest degree, is a matter of 
years of patient toil. ecan only hope to 
regulate some of the conditions of better 
living. While these people represent 4 
low order of civilization, they are physi- 
cally well developed, and their lives are 
natural and wholesome. That some are de- 
ficient in bodily and mental vigor, and 
must always earn low wages, has seemed 
the greater reason for surrounding them 
and their children with the chances to im- 
prove. It is demonstrated that they are 
ae y to respond and to help to save them- 
selves. 


All this public improvement, which is 
more fully stated in the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, is the work of one woman. Yet that 
woman is denied the right to vote by her 
city, State and nation. 

Shame! 
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MOTHER AND MINISTER. 


The influence of the two most exalted 
possible vocations, that of a mother and a 
minister, combined in one personality, 
ought, by the laws of heredity and pre- 
natal influence, immeasurably to spirit- | 
ualize and exalt the nature of her chil- 
dren. Of such might well be born philan- 
thropists and poets. If the refinement, 
sympathy, and sweetness of the womanly | 
nature, as men describe it, fit women es- | 
pecially for the sacred duties of the pas- 
toral office, and these are raised to their 
highest power by the relationships of wife 
and mother, as all must grant who have 
not forgotten the priestess of their own 
early homes and present firesides, then, 
other things being equal, that woman who | 
is a mother and wife is, above all others, | 
consecrated and set apart by nature to be 
a minister in the household of faith. 
Viewed without prejudice, this position is | 
invulnerable. Were the decision now to 
be made, for the first time, as to the being 
on this earth who could best comprehend 
and most lovingly depict the mystery of 
God manifest in the flesh, conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, who 
would not say that being was a mother? 
Were the pains of him that died that we 
might live to be described in accents suited | 
to melt the stoniest heart, who would not | 
say that she who had felt eternity’s cold 
breath upon her forehead, while she suf- 
fered pangs untold that another life might 
be, was, of all human beings, the one pre- 
pared and consecrated for a mission so di- 
vine?—From Frances Willard’s ‘‘ Woman in 
the Pulpit.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


COMMODORE PORTER AND HIS STORKS. 


BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D., LL. D. 





When I went to the East, in 1838, Com- | 
modore Porter was our Minister Resident | 
at the Sublime Porte. He was one of our 
old naval heroes. He was residing at the 
time of my visit at San Stefano, about ten | 
miles west of Constantinople, right on the 
shore of the beautiful Sea of Marmora. It 
was a charming place for a war-worn vet- 
eran to enjoy the quiet evening of life. 

In all that region north of the Sea of 
Marmora, extending beyond the Balkan 
Mountains to the Danube, the stork is a 
favorite bird. Along the north of the | 
Marmora, where there are very few ‘tall 
trees, the stork builds its nest on the tops 
of. chimneys, which, in the East, are al- 
ways covered, the smoke issuing from 
side windows or openings. ‘The nests 
are very rude in appearance, about as 
large as a two-bushel basket. Sticks as 
large as your finger are skilfully woven 
into them. They are made soft and nice 
with moss and cotton and wool, or what- 
ever the skilful bird thinks will make her 
parlor comfortable. The stork has two 
long legs, but for some reason or other, 
generally stands upon one, the other 
drawn up among his feathers. I think I 
have seen as many as fifty ina row ona 
river bank, each one standing on one leg. 
Any boy who should see the sight would | 
laugh. The very long, flat, red bill is | 
often bent down upon the neck, and you 
might think the bird’s chief desire was to | 
hide its awkward, disproportioned bill and | 
one of its two legs. When thus standing 
in repose, it is about three feet high, the | 
chief part of the height being leg and | 
neck. Jt stalks over the field with an 
awkward gait, its neck alert, and its light- 
ning stroke finishes the race of any snake, 
lizard, toad, bug or other ‘‘vermin” on | 
the ground. From kitchen refuse it selects | 
what suits its taste, and is bold in claim- 
ing it. It hasno voice. The strange clat- 
ter of its broad, flat bill is indescribable. 
It seems to play rough tunes to its mate. 

It is held sacred by all the people. It is 
asign of good luck to have a stork rest 
on the chimney-top. Woe to the boy who 
would throw a stoneat a stork! The peo- 
ple would curse his grandmother, and, per- 
haps, throw stones at him. 

Commodore Porter had a stork’s nest on 
the chimney of his kitchen, a building 
separate from the house and connected by 
& covered way. The chimney was tall, 
round, like a column, and very pictur- | 
esquely crowned by this rough nest. 

The commodore took great delight in 
watching the social life of his storks, es- 
pecially when they came to teach the | 
youngsters to fly. The young, awkward, 
long-legged thing would stand on the rim 
of the nest and flap his wings, but fear to 
launch away, while the old storks would 
career around and clatter their bills re- 
Provingly and coaxingly, but vainly. At 
length, patience exhausted, an old stork 
would give him a sudden push and topple 
him off. He would then use his wings to 
purpose, and the parent birds would be 
filled with pride and exultation. If the 





untried wings showed signs of failure in 
returning to the nest, one of the parent 
birds would come beneath him and lift 
him with powerful wing to a height that 
would make his return sure and easy. 





| *pect. 


Unhappily, one of the commodores’ 
dogs, who knew better, seized one of the 
storks by the wing and injured it so that 
it dragged, and of course the bird could 
not fly. The commodore, finding that the 
wing was only lacerated, not broken, 
bound it up in place, put the stork in a 
large cage in the night, but had it out to 
feed in the daytime. Its companions 
stayed by it in anxious sympathy all day, 
and only when it was housed would they 
return to their nest. It seemed so much 
like human sympathy, that Commodore 
Porter resolved that if good feeding would 
save the wounded bird, he should be ready 
for the flight southward when all the 
storks would leave. The stork at length 
began to use its wing for flying down, but 
it was longer in getting able to rise even 
six or eight feet, and nothing would tempt 
it to regain its nest. It had lost courage 
and confidence, and was satisfied with its 
condition, and had evidently formed an 
attachment to the commodore. 

But now the case assumed another as- 
A clattering and knocking and 
scraping was heard high up in the heavens, 
and, behold, thousands of storks were 
careering about, calling out all the storks 
from river, brook and seashore, from 
tree-top and chimney-top, to prepare for 
the southward flight. A large body swept 
down low over San Stefano, and a deputa- 
tion of four alighted to examine the dis- 
abled companion. After a time they arose 
into high air, made their report, and all 


the storks went home. Their reappearance | 


for their final flight was expected in about 
three or four days, when they would 
gather in full force, and following one 


| solitary leader, they would take a lofty | 


flight for tropic fields. 


| Day after day, for two whole weeks, | 
the commodore waited for them, when at | 
| length they came in gathering flocks, as 


far as the eye could reach, probably from 
all Roumelia, Macedonia, and, it may be, 
from the banks of the Danube. 

A large flock hovered low over the 
wounded mate with a tremendous clatter- 
ing of their big red bills. A few alighted, 
and after due examination and consulta- 
tion, all departed but two stalwart fellows 
who were commissioned to remain and 
share the fate of the wounded. 
were the ‘Christian commission” of the 
storks. Then one stork led off in a lofty, 
steady fight, with outstretched neck, 


toward the south; twa others followed, | 
| then three, and so on, until the base of 


the triangle thus formed was some hun- 


dreds of feet. Then flock after flock fell | 


in, and the long column at length disap- 
peared. 
Commodore Porter resolved to give the 


three storks the best possible winter quar- | 


ters. It was not their purpose at all to 


stay. It was already very late for their | 


emigration. When the wounded was again 
able to mount to his native home, the 
chimney-top, it was evident that his two 
attendants were preparing for flight. 


A great clattering of bills ealled out the 


commodore, and the news ran through 
the village that the birds were going to 
take leave. Every one turned out to view 
the start. Never were storks before thus 
honored. They put off in direct line, the 
wounded one second. He could not quite 
maintain the level of their flight. He 
would certainly fall into the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The commodore followed them 
with his glass, and saw the rear-guard 
at length come down underneath the poor 
fellow, take him on his back and bear him 
high into the air for another flight. So 
they disappeared. 

“They will have about fifty miles to fly 
on that line before they can find rest and 
fodder,” said the commodore, ‘‘but those 
gallant fellows will do it. They will do it, 
or all perish together.” 


Good for the storks! They may well | 
be taken by the people as the symbols of | 


social fidelity.—Golden Rule. 





DYSPEPSIA 
Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for caer more successful than 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


and efficiently, tones the stomach and other or- 


gans, removes the faint feeling, creates a good | 


appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. Give Hood's Sarsaparilla a fair 


| trial. It will do you good. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&e. Address ELectrric AGEency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands @f hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T. A. Stocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





Tue gloves at the Red Glove Store, 53 West 
= are always satisfactory and well-fitting. Try 
them. . 


They | 











IH. L. HASTINGS, === BOSTON, MASS: 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE! 
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BIBLE HELPS 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





| AND LIBRARIES, 
GENERAL S. S. Carbs, 
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Etc. a 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
S) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 


the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...... 
it} 601 “ o o 





$1.75 

. Bone Front only..... + 2.00 

« @8, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back + 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... eecccccccece 1.50 
eo @i, * eo © Bomed...ssseccecces eecceee eoccce 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-...... eoccee soccccccoce ofO 
* 631, Infants’ “ B  cecce oe ccccce ccccccccoces . 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
away One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


ke 


PATENTED. 





| 


z atin 
LATEST AOHIEVE- \ 
MENT IN CUFF 
AND 


CELLULOWD BOSOMS. 





| 
} 
| COLL ARS GEO. OLEMENT 
] & 00. 
| The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they nave attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
post Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, We have exam- 
| ined their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 


have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material, This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 


melt, but never ignite, The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same, 
| A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts, 


| to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 

Gents’ Collars.......+ +++ esse eeeeees 20 cents, 6 for $1.15. $2.25 per dozen. 
WDITB. wer ccccccccccccsccscscccses OO * 6G for 2.25. 4.25 “ = 

Ladies’ Collars .. oeee - © 6 for  .85. 150 “ pa 








uffS ..... eevee oso 6 for 1.70. 300 “ " 
| Small Bosoms ........scs.ee0se00es5 50 “ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 
TRADE Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


the genuine ogee goats. 
Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SFLLULOID 
MARK. 
KCENIGS Eeccteasisiant Sige! 
| LIVER Piles. ‘Any’ lady can take thea, 
as they are not much larger than 
| Pl LLS — P38 Cente a Box. 
| BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COCA NERVE, Tonic ana 

| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874, 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at- 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 
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_ MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR, 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. Yomen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN., 


COLLEGE OF 











PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consiste of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. ° 


FEES. 


| For OneCourse of Lectures........++++ e 85.00 


wer 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 


tion and in AdVANCe.......seeseereresvevees -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....+..-sssseseees 6.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6,00 
Graduation Fee.......ssseses05 « evercccccece 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Smuee pases’ qrened course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and peneatice of New York. For an- 
pouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs 
days. Take elevator. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman's Jovurnat, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





It acts gently, ¥ surely | 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 


competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 


silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 











VERY family requires the vey best appliance obtain- 
‘ able for heating the home an 

will agree to this Proposition, but, some may be in 
doubt where “‘ the best ” may be obtained. To such we 
address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them, 


| We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 





and other parties ogetely served by polite and | 
nD 


| Worst cases. 


cooking the food. All | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A. T. FOGG, 


TCURE FITS! 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rey. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
| Ward Beecher. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. ‘ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
| The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
| Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
| I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
| Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 


| 
| 
Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
| COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
| mel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
| Others in the market. The garments are made from 
| white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 


Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
|; able garments. 

| Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
| sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
| our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


5 Hamilton Place. 





When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
I mean aradical cure. [have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESSa 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
ause others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases, Coustipation and Biliousness, 








AGENTS 87% Por,month and expenses 
ANTED our coous by sampie and live at home, 
Salary pai! promptly and expenses in 

Pa Wer menn what we ny. Mawnde 

cE. en y ° - 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co., Boston, Masa, 












| tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and General Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


t= Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided ment 
could accomplish this result. 











82 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON, 
| 86 LAKE S8T., CHICAGO. 
| 


PEERLESS DYES st criacccem 





| Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. | Rev. Cc. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 


| black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated | ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 


| 


| 


Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
y add: b h fac f , 

fhe ‘celebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and | Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Kni ting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, is. | Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 

of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 





resul' 
M GEE FURNACE CO., THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, | 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 


same, postpaid, by mail. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, | We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 


Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


ly. 50 cent . Add dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
seth THE WO: ANS STANDARD. dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
é Des Moines, lowa. | or double price. 
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LATEST FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Otymrpta, W. T., AuG. 24, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Constitutional Convention has ad- 
journed sine die. It closed with a night 
session, and one hardly becoming the dig- 
nity of such «a body of statesmen. Many 
resolutions were introduced simply to 
raise a laugh, which never failed. Dele- 
gates thanked each other, committees 
were thanked, clerks, the people of Olym- 
pia, the people of the State for sending 


them there, and lastly the president for | 


presiding. 

A resolution declared that if the peo- 
ple rejected the constitution, the ladies 
might come and make one. Hon. Edward 
Eldridge, on being called upon for a 
speech of five minutes on woman suffrage, 
said ‘-he wished the women of the Territory 
could come to Olympia if the constitution 
were defeated; there were ladies there in 
the lobby who could frame a better one 
than the instrument they were about to 
sign.”’ There is great dissatisfaction in re- 





gard to the constitution, particularly in | 


Eastern Washington, and it is by no means 
certain of adoption. 

About a week ago, Col. W. F. Prosser 
introduced a resolution that ‘‘women be 
exempt from taxation; this being nec- 


acres, a little Methodist church, stores of 
all kinds, and thirty or forty dwellings of 
pretty design, new and neatly painted, 
prove attractive to the new comer. It is 
now emerging from its previous isolation, 
and time having modified the prejudices of 
the past, even the Yankee finds a royal 
welcome among the hospitable people. 

The soil is especially adapted to culti- 
vation of peaches and small fruits, and 
opens a good field for women’s work in 
evaporating, preserving and jelly-making. 
Its nearness to the large markets makes 
the raising of chickens for early broilers 
profitable. Oysters and fish are abundant. 

Two Vassar graduates successfully edit 
a newspaper in New Jersey, and women 
are found in similar positions in the West. 
The same can be repeated in many places, 
and to an ambitious woman capable in 
this field, land will be given and valuable 
assistance rendered by the Parksley Land 
and Improvement Company. 

The country is beautiful, climate health- 
ful and delightful the entire year; the sea 
air, mingled with the healing properties of 
the pine woods, makes it especially favora- 
ble for lung troubles. The overworked 


| school-teacher, the nervously prostrated, 


essary in order to make the constitution 
in accordance with the principles of the | 


Declaration of Independence, which af- 
firms that ‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,’ and we do not want any 
tyranny in this new State!” When the 
vote was taken, seventeen voted in favor, 
thirty-six against, and twenty-two not 
voting. It was a mistake not to call for 
the ayes and noes. 


the victims of malaria, rheumatism and 
neuralgia, gladly add their testimony, and 
without claiming to dispense the much- 
talked-of ‘‘Elixir of Life,” Nature, in her 
kindest mood, will minister to suffering 
humanity, restore the ill, and preserve 
those in health. The U.S. Signal Office 
gives the mean temperature as 42° in win- 
ter and 75° in summer. 

The law of compensation is ever pres- 
ent, and the question arises whether the 


| high-pressure existence of city life, with 


The suffragists feel that they, ‘though 


crushed to earth, shall rise again,” and are 
preparing for active work in every county. 
Our State Association is a great assistant, 
and will be of still greater service, for 
every county will be organized through 
the county Vice President. There is great 
financial distress within our ranks, and all 
friends are earnestly requested to send 
whatever they can afford, no matter how 
small the sum. Remember every little 


its social exactions, is to be preferred to 
the peaceful content which takes little 
thought of the morrow, and finds its 
reward in “living near to Nature’s heart.” 
Intelligent New England men and women 
of energy will be heartily welcomed, and 


| a pecuniary return from investments 


has been demonstrated. The making of a 
model town necessitates many restrictions, 
and a prohibitory clause is inserted ia 
each deed, a step approved of by the class 


| attracted as settlers. 


helps. It takes the ‘‘mickles to make the 
muckles.” Mrs. Z. N. MeCoy, president | 


of the Washington W. 8. A., Tacoma, 
W. T., will receipt for all sums received. 
BESSIE J. ISAACS, 
Sec’y Washington W. S. A. 
e+ 
EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA. 





AccoMACK CouRT HOUSE, VA., ) 
AvuGustT 31, 1889. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
To those readers of the JOURNAL who 


venerate the antique, this old Virginia | 


county-seat offers especially interesting 
material. In looking over the old records, 
my attention was attracted by the state- 
ment, written in fine hair-like characters, 
that, in 1633, an unfortunate sister who 
dared to give verbal expression to her 
grievances was found guilty of scolding, 
and sentenced to be ducked in the pond. 
Doubtless the penalty was faithfully ad- 
ministered by one whose might did not 
make right. Most sacredly do they guard 
the traditions of the past, and too many 
are content with the civilization of their 
grandfathers’ day. 

But leaving this Sleepy Hollow, let us 
drive six miles to a “right smart” place 
on the line of the new railroad. To note 
the powerful influence of the iron horse, 
compare the old sea and bay-side hamlets 
with the new towns, less than three years 
old, yet the scenes of a bustling activity 
quite foreign to the old-time Virginia. 

Recall your knowledge of geography, 
and locate the narrow peninsula between 
the Atlantic and the Chesapeake, only 
eight miles in width. A section compara- 
tively unknown except to city sportsmen, 
until the Pennsylvania Railroad penetrated 
its forests and made it accessible to the 
traveller. , 

Leaving Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia, the first point of interest is Wilming- 
‘ton, a city of wonderful growth. You 
continue south, through the peach belt of 
Delaware and Maryland, with its pros- 
perous fruit farms and hospitable owners, 
who, in spite of the annual failure of the 
crop, always keep the latchstring out. 
If you seek excitement, and your purse 
warrants, you can continue through the 
new-old country, associated with so much 
of historic interest, known as ‘Tide- 
water Virginia,” to the railroad terminus 
at Cape Charles, thence by steamer to the 
famous Hygeia Hotel, with the added 
attractions of Fort Monroe and the Indian 
School at Hampton. This is all well 
known to travellers, but it seems that you 
are seeking a place less gay, having all the 
advantages of accessibility and climate. 
So I shall detain you about half-way down 
the peninsula at the new town of Parksley, 
a most eligible site, surrounded by pine 
woods, where Northern enterprise has 
converted a farm of three years ago into 
‘a garden spot for homes, developed into a 
lively business centre. Broad avenues 
running at right angles, a park of five 


As a majority of the stockholders of the 
company are women, their votes count, 
and the Old Dominion may lead the Bay 
State in granting the suffrage. The Jour- 


| NAL is a weekly visitor and read by a few, 
| but the new ideas and advanced thought 


of the age have not penetrated so deeply 
but that there is an excellent field for mis- 
sionary work. Reading matter of any 


| kind will be acceptable, but illustrated 
| papers and magazines are most in demand. 





After spending two winters in this 
favored section, the writer can testify to 
the healthfulness of climate, fertility of 
soil, and many advantages as a home. I 
shall be glad to give further information 
to any seeking such a home. 

ELIZABETH 5. CHADBOURNE. 

Savin Hill, Boston, Aug. 29, 1889. 


—————*o 


LET WOMEN STUDY POLITICS. 





It is not necessary, to-day, that any- 
thing should be said in advocacy of the 
higher intellectual education of women. 
For the question of woman’s collegiate 
and university education is practically 
settled, and we may expect, in the next 
quarter of a century, to witness almost as 
great unwisdom in movements for the 
higher education of women, as has been 
manifest in the past in ignoring the sub- 
ject altogether. The tendency of the time 
is to multiply women’s colleges, while the 
present collegiate institutions of the coun- 
try can be made available for all purposes, 
for some time/to come. And if the funds 
expended in founding new colleges for 
women, which start only partially 
equipped for their work, were used for 
the endowment of institutions already in 
existence, the opportunities for woman’s 
higher education would be immensely en- 
hanced in value. 

But there is one branch of higher edu- 
cation in which American women have 
little instruction, and, consequently, little 
interest. They are taught little con- 
cerning their own country—what are its 
immense resources, what its marvellous 
history, wherein its government and civ- 
ilization differ from those of European na- 
tions, what are the perils of the Republic, 
and what the great issues pending at the 
time. Indeed, there are many men and 
women who consider this ignorance cred- 
itable, and I have heard women boast of 
it, as if it glorified, rather than stultified 
them. Their reading of newspapers is 
mainly confined to those journals which 
treat of fashion, dress, household affairs, 
and polite society almost exclusively. 

It is otherwise in England. The intelli- 


‘gent women of the middle class in Eng- 


land—the class with which Americans are 
chiefly brought in contact—take a very 
lively interest in politics, know what are 
the public questions of the day, and are 
accurately informed concerning them. 
They are ready with a defense of Glad- 
stone’s course in dealing with the Irish 








question, or, if they think it defective, they 
will tell you where and why. Since church 
and State are one in England, they are 
versed in the affairs of the English Church, 
even when they are non-comformists. 
They are familiar with colonial affairs, 
and have an opinion of their own concern- 
ing the wisdom or unwisdom, justice or 
injustice, of English management in India. 
And all the while they are never unwoman- 
ly, and one is held entranced by the charm 
of their intelligent speech. 

It is surprising that the great body of 
American women can rest contented ia 
utter ignorance of the affairs of theircoun- 
try. Women are already voting in more 
than a dozen States on school matters, and 
it is only a matter of time when they will 
be invested with full suffrage. And if 
women were never to vote in America, 


they will always be the mothers of voters. | 


For mothers to abjectly renounce all hold 
upon their sons when they arrive at the vot- 
ing age, and to scornfully refuse to acquire 
the information that would enable them 
wisely to advise them at critical periods, 
is to win the contempt of the young men. 
For women to be indifferent and ignorant 
when their own affairs are the subject of 
legislation, and laws are being formulated 
concerning their property and their chil- 
dren, their advice in the matter not asked, 
nor their approval sought, is to justify the 
category in which women are frequently 
mentioned—‘twomen, children, and idiots.” 

Not to know what were the horrors of 
a “fugitive slave law,” and the reaction 
which followed ; what national purification 
is promised by a “civil service reform” ; 
what emancipation from the thraldom of 
strong drink by a “‘coustitutional prohibi- 
tory amendment”; what redemption of 
the ballot will be achieved by the adoption 
of the Australian voting system, is to be 
unaware how great waves of uplifting 
float a State or a nation to a higher level, 
and how the world makes progress. 

A young Brahmin, visiting England, ex- 
pressed his astonishment at her advanced 
legislation. ‘‘Why is it,” he inquired of 
his companion, an enlightened English- 
man, ‘‘that India has stood still these last 
eight or ten centuries, while England has 
made such astounding progress in the arts 
and sciences, and in good government?” 
His companion gave him a résumé of the 
underlying causes of modern civilization, 
and concluded as follows: “In addition 
your women are children even to old age, 
and do not stimulate men, but hold them 
back. But the women of the Occident are 
learning to keep step with men in scien- 
tific pursuits, a knowledge of art, and a 
study of social problems. And this is a 
stimulant to men to go farther.” If the 
partial education of women has been pro- 
ductive of such good results, what may 
not be anticipated when women share with 
men every incentive to noble achievement, 











every opportunity for growth, with the | 
right to debate and act with them on the | 


great matters that have a bearing on the 
future of the nation? 


Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, the beloved and 
venerable president of Williams College, 
Massachusetts, in 1875 wrote as follows: 
“I would at this point correct my teack- 
ing in ‘The Law of Love,’ to the effect 
that home is peculiarly the sphere of 
woman and civil government that of man, 
I now regard the home as the joint sphere 
of man and woman, and the sphere of civil 
government more of an open question between 
the two.” A concession of this kind from 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Hopkins 
indicates a great change in public opinion. 
It shows which way the changing current 
is setting. ‘I gofor all sharing the priv- 
ileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln, ‘*by no means excluding women.” 


A host of men and women content them- 
selves with the utterance of this belief. 
But another host—mighty when estimated 
by the largeness of their moral purpose, 
their intellectual strength, and their tena- 
cious persistency—move steadily forward 
towards the practical realization of this 
doctrine. To fall into the rear of this on- 
ward-marching column is unworthy of in- 
telligent women, whose native land, with 
all its imperfections, is the noblest, the 
most humane, and the most just the world 
has ever seen. Especially it is unworthy 
the women of the W. C. T. U., who have 
seen their idols of seeming fine gold de- 
teriorate to filthy clay under the debasing 
influence of the dram-shop, and the un- 
wary feet of their young sons caught in 
its nets. For the dram-shop is the creature 
of legislation, and is protected by law, the 
ballots of both the great parties upholding 
it as firmly as though they were bullets 
and bayonets. 

To work for the anti-saloon movement 
is well. To work for prohibition is better. 
But to work for the extension of the suf- 
frage to women, that will give them the 
right to vote on all questions relating to 
the dram-shops, is best of all. For that 
will bring the anti-saloon movement to a 
successfalissue. It will make prohibition 
an accomplished fact. It will not only sound 


| 





the knell of the dram-shop, but of the 
mighty liquor traffic that now dominates 
the nation as never did the deceased slave- 
ocracy in its palmiest days. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
— Union-Signal. 


DEAN WRIGHT ON WOMEN STUDENTS. 





The following is an extract from a 
recent letter of Dean Alfred A. Wright: 


“Fifty-four young women are enrolled 
in the class of 1892. All seem to be doing 
well; some of them are splendid students. 

*One colored sister had this question: 
‘What is there in a fact that left out of a 
fact will leave it not a fact? She an- 
swered : ‘If you mean the interpretation of 
the Scripture, I cannot answer; but if one 
should say that that is a fact which can- 
not be proved to be a fact, I should say it 
was a fact that such could not be a fact.’ 

“Capability of proof may not be an 
essential element in factness, but that 
—ae is philosophic and shows a rare 
mind.” 





+ oe 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MANITOBA. . 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 
The list of Canadian provinces where 


| municipal suffrage exists (‘‘Woman’s Con- 


quests,”’ first page, last issue) omits Mani- 
toba (where all women, including wives, 
have suffrage if possessed of the require- 
ments). Authority for this, Sir John A. 
Macdonald. It also omits Quebec, where 
municipal suffrage exists in nearly or quite 
all the cities. It also exists in Sweden, 


Russia, South Africa, Siberia and India. 
H. W. 


—_———"-o > 


CIRCULATE THE LEAFLETS. 


BRADFORD, MCKEAN Co., PA., 
AUG. 31, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
These grand leaflets which you have sent 
us, from time to time, have prepared our 
women to take an advanced step in the 


| woman suffrage work. Please send more 


of them as soon as possible. Now that 
the prohibition amendment has been voted 
down, many of our women are ready for 
the ballot! 
Yours in the work, 
Mrs. D. R. STEWART, 
County Superintendent Franchise. 





Guoves of every description at Miss Fisk’s, 53 
West Street. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and whoksomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


The World of Music 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of Oliver 

Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. EMERSON; 
192 pages, 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements, 
(60 cts.; $6. doz.) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L.O. EMERSON. A grand good book 
with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets 
and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly many 
thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD (3$3.); of N. E. CONSERVATORY METH- 
OD ($3.); and of MASON & HOADLEY’S 
SYSTEM EOR BEGINNERS ($3.); and also 
commend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL 
EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 
MANDAL, by L.O. EMERSON. Book 1, 30c.; $3. 
doz.; Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.; and Book 3, 50c.; 
$4.80 doz. 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1.2), 
or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES ($2.) 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 


SIX PIECES. 
Number Increased When Desired. 


ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 


PEERLESS DYES #2: sr'Satecr 


BY Davecists. 

















SPECIAL NOTIOEs, 





Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for. 
merly a lecturer the Azores, a member o! 
W.C.T.U.andofthe WS. Anis hemen 
and lectures on Dress ity, and other 


8 Sjeots pertaining to the siovetion wome 
Howe has already commenced oawine 
‘orm. 





PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORK. 


Parties. visiting New York, or s 
seeing, will find excellent poy en 
61 East llth St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MP. CARROLL SEMINARY sterssupertor ua 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for co}. 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consulta tion free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ti Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 














American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of learning. Gives information to ents in 
regard to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


Qwanranes COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and Literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For qetalogus and full par- 
ticulars, address W. H. APPLETON, Ph. D.. | 
Acting President. 


Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 

For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15. School year begins 
Sept. 25, 1889. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year ome September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


HE 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,'89. 

A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre 

pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 

gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to ATH’L T. AL 

















W. Newton, Mass. 
COWLES "25222228 32E° 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C. RICH. 

This well-established School opens October 1st- 
Superior in equip t avd in arr for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled afterthe best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses jn Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class i2 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any ime 3 es 








address as above. 


Chauncy- Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College: 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart: 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarte® 
Teachers, under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the secon week in October. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


Address (MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA Porte, IND. 


Of Interest to Women! 
A Safe Investment or Delightful Homes! 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia offers unusual attrac: 
tions to New . Good water, excellent 
drainage, healthful climate. Special inducements 
direct route t' Old Boldt and the South's hours fom 

S an r 
phia; miles from the Sea. Property cared 
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La oy For lans and full apeete 
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The Wom: 





LUCY 8sTO 

H. B. BLA 
ALICE ST 
OCCASIONAL 

JULIA WaRD How 
Mary A. LIVERMC 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cv 
ELIZABETH STUAR 
MARY PUTNAM JA 
FRANCES E. WILL. 
Mary F. EASTMAN 
Dr. EMILY BLACK 
Miss Mary E. Br 
HARRIET PRESCOT 
Dr. Levia G. BED 
Mrs. ELLEN B. D1 
Maras. M. Louise T! 
Mrs. LILLIE DEVE 
Dr. ALIDA C. AVE 
Miss OcTavIA W. 
SUSAN 

Business Manager A 
TERMS—$2.50 a year, | 
for three months, én adt 
CLiuB RATES—5 copie: 
Four weeks on trial 


Boston OFFICE—No. 
are for sale and subscrip 
Speciment copies sent o1 


(Entered at the P. O., B 
matter.) 





For The Wo 
THE TIRE] 


BY MAR 


The seething breakers hi 
He feels the cool, pers 
That fain would drag hin 
What need? He sees 


He flings his arm aloft! 
Help is not near and n 

Because he fears? Het 
“Tis rest to sink, and 


He prays to God for fait 
Its priceless worth, its 
And faith in his own pov 
To breast the waves ur 


What matter though he | 
If only he has striven t 
Methinks, the final strug 
He will have found the 
Cooksville, Wis. 


——--_—¢ 


EDITORIL 


In Washington Te 
against Liberty seet 
ized. As a separate 
tution, submitted fo 
of defeat, woman 
cided along with : 
tion, on the second 
time has been given 
machinery of both 
of the Liquor Dea 
being freely used t 
The baser elements « 
and the decision, wh 
give no fair indicati 

_—_e 


Meanwhile the fr' 
frage in Washingto 
can. It is said that 
of Washington will 
offer their votes, an 
carry up their case 
Court. How wide tl 
we have no means ¢ 
be any possibility « 
being counted, or a 
whereby to make 
enough women wou 
to make a majority 
and to elect a Legis 
in its favor. While 
nized it is estimate 
all the women voted. 





In New Mexico a 
State Constitution n 
3d inst. Before it h 
week the question of 
Up upon numerous 
the women of the 
county conventions a 
tions in its favor. 
Majority of the conv 
mit the incorporatio 

e clause in the ¢ 
cle. The woman s 
to delay action, but 
the committee was fi 

—_o~ 


The New York Si 
Vention passed the fc 
That the right of 


mere 
= circumstance 


y: 
About one hundre¢ 
were wom 
——_-++ 

The Labor Congre 
treal, recommen 


